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—  EDITORIAL  — 


Our  readers  ina\  vvoiuler  just  how  Slone  Walls  is  published  and  what  steps  are  .iiixolveil  in  protUicing  our 
in.iga/me  from  start  to  I'inish.  four  times  a  year. 

We  are  a  group  ofwomen  ofassorted  age  and  experience,  who  have  found  that  we  enjoy  exehanging  ideas 
and  working  toward  a  common  goal.  We  feel  the  hick  of  the  male  viewpoint,  however,  and  would  welcome 
some  men  in  ourgroup.  We  are  shorthanded  at  present,  due  to  the  sad  loss  ofGeorgia  V'ogt  last  vear.  and  the 
retirement  and  change  oi  ttomicile  ot  several  other  board  members.  This  means  there  are  fewerot  iis  lo  di\  ide 
up  the  same  amount  of  work. 

We  hav  e  no  otTice.  but  meet  lairlv  regularly  evei"y  two  weeks  at  the  Russell  Public  Librarv.  v\  h()se  trustees 
are  hospitable  and  allow  us  storage  space,  one  drawer  in  a  filing  cabinet.  Our  meeting,  usuallv  a  Monday 
afternoon  at  1 : 30.  is  spent  discussing  ideas  for  antl  sources  of  material,  antl  planning  a  head  for  the  next  issue. 
We  read  over  manuscripts  that  ha\  e  been  recieved.  decide  w  hich  to  print  and  w  here  to  obtain  photographs 
and  drawings  lo  enhance  the  articles.  We  rarely  hav  e  any  serious  disagreements  and  sometimes  chat  a  little, 
thouizh  rarelv  can  we  spare  time  for  it.  Last  but  not  least  we  must  consider  the  state  of  our  finances.  Ourcosls 
are  mainlv  typesetting,  printing  and  postage.  Board  members  volunteer  their  time,  all  manuscripts  and 
drawings  are  donated,  and  precious  old  photographs  kindlv  loaned.  We  are  especiallv  indebted  to  the  line 
local  artists  who  draw  are  lovelv  co\ers. 

The  manuscripts  are  usually  taken  home  by  each  board  member,  to  be  examinetl  carefully.  Thev  are  first 
read  o\  er  for  content,  then  proofread  for  errors  and  cilitetl  if  necessarv.  The  material  for  an  issue  is  gathered 
together  aiul  deli\  ered  to  our  tv  pesetter.  together  with  any  illustralions  that  need  to  be  enlarged  or  decreased 
in  si/e.  Sexer  il  weeks  later  it  is  returned  to  us  t\  peset.  lo  be  proofread  forerrors  and  layed-out.  Hopefully  we 
will  pick  up  all  errors  matle  in  the  typesetting  process,  as  well  as  those  we  may  ha\  e  o\  eriooked  earlier!  This  is 
a  time  consuming  and  demanding  chore.  For  the  mock-layout  we  plan  an  all  day  meeting  and  come  I'ortified 
with  a  brow  n  bag  lunch  and  thermos  of  lea.  It  mav  take  from  ^)  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  lo  finish  the  lav-out  or  mock-up  of 
how  each  page  will  look,  the  position  and  spacing  of  print,  illustralions.  captions,  etc.  We  tiA  to  use  the  space 
on  each  page  to  the  best  advantage,  hoping  to  end  up  with  an  atlracli\  e  effort.  This  in\  oh  es  a  lot  of  line  count- 
ing and  tetlious  trial  and  error  arrangement.  The  pages  must  then  be  put  together  in  the  proper  oi\ler  so  that 
entire  articles  ill  on  either  side  of  our  center  fold,  pages  20  and  2 1 .  which  is  saved  for  poeti"y  or  some  special 
feature.  This  means  juggling  articles  around  so  that,  including  ads.  we  end  up  v\ith  exactlv  forlv  pages  per 
issue.  Each  sheet  of  paper  in  the  magazine  provides  four  pages  of  print,  antl  since  more  pages,  w  hich  must  be 
multiples  of  four,  cost  more  money  we  must  limit  ourselv  es  lo  that  amount.  So  sometimes  we  end  up  w  ilh  an 
article  that  must  be  held  over  till  the  next  issue 

Our  aim  is  to  have  seasonal  articles  appear  at  suitable  times  of  the  year.  A  table  of  contents  is  prepared, 
cover  color  chosen,  quotation  found  for  the  back  cover,  names  of  our  benefactors  notetl  and  other  necessaiA 
iniornialion.  An  editorial  will  have  been  pried  out  ofone  of  us.  The  layed-out  manuscript  is  again  proofread 
and  sent  back  to  the  typesetter  for  corrections.  When  returned  to  us  it  is  once  again  checked  ov  er  and  tnially 
reaches  our  printer.  The  printing  itsell  is  a  lairlv  short  process,  then  the  pages  are  trimmed,  collaletl  (which 
means  put  in  order)  and  stapled  together  inside  the  covers.  Lo  and  behokl  we  hokl  in  our  hands  ant)ther  issue 
ofS/o//('  IVall.s.' 

Our  work  is  not  yet  finished,  the  magazine  must  be  distributetl  to  our  retailers  and  mail  subscriptions.  One 
of  us  is  in  charge  of  subscriptions  and  prepares  those  copies  for  bulk  mailings:  a  complicated  process,  as  all 
copies  must  be  separated  by  destination  zip  cotles.  localh  and  by  states.  The  several  hundred  magazines  are 
then  tied  in  neat  bundles  antl  transportetl  to  the  Huntington  Pt)st  OlTice.  Fiich  of  us  pedtlles  copies  to  the 
slt)res  that  retail  for  us  in  various  towns.  We  try  to  coortlinate  tlistribution  so  that  the  new  issue  will  appear  on 
the  newsstanti  antl  in  the  mail  at  apprtyximately  the  same  time.  This  is  not  alwav  s  successful  as  the  timing  of 
bulk  mail  delivery  is  lelt  to  the  tliscretion  of  each  post  office.  We  must  also  collect  mt)ney.  solicit  atls.  anil  then 
start  all  over  again.  It  males  the  vear  go  by  last. 
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Frank  S.  Nooney: 
A  Remembrance 

by: 

James  B.  Nooney 
Joan  Nooney  Sayler 
John  F.  Nooney 


Frank  S.  Nooney  passed  away  in  June, 
1986.  at  the  age  of  89.  In  his  twilight  years, 
he  garnered  much  pleasure  in  contribut- 
ing to  Stone  Walls  his  remembrances  of 
growing  up  in  the  Berkshire  hills  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Now  that  he  is  gone, 
we  would  like  to  reminisce  about  our 
father  in  the  pages  of  the  same  magazine 
he  so  much  enjoyed. 


Many  regions  of  the  United  States  carry 
a  reputation  for  a  particular  character- 
istic or  behavioral  style  and  we  always 
believed  that  our  father  epitomized  the 
New  Englanders  industry,  shrewd 
perceptiveness.  reserve  and  taciturnity'. 
And  well  he  should  have,  considering 
that  five  generations  of  his  forebears 
had  lived  and  died  in  the  New  England 
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area.  The  family  homestead  was  a  farm  a 
few  miles  outside  Chester  Center  on  the 
Skyline  Trail  (Now  owned  by  the  W.L. 
Meacham  family).  Today  the  town  has  all 
but  disappeared  and  little  more  remains 
than  the  Congregational  Church  and  its 
accompanying  cemetery,  well-represented 
with  Nooney  ancestors  (see  Stone  Walls, 
Fall,  1977). 

We  are  fortunate  that  our  father 
possessed  a  phenomenal  memory  and  an 
almost  eidetic  imagery  of  his  boyhood 
years  in  Chester  Center.  From  him  we 
learned  about  the  rudiments  of  maple 
syrup  production  and  the  obscure  lore  of 
building  "Thankee  Moms"  on  inclined 
dirt  roads  or  the  misnomered  apple  "Seek- 
No-Further"  (see  Stone  Walls,  Spring, 
1978  and  Fall,  1982).  When  the  Chester 
home  burned  down  in  1906,  the  family 
moved  to  West  Springfield  where  they 
purchased  our  great  grandfather 
Hildreth's  farm.  This  property  included 
some  1 5  acres  of  meadow  where  today  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  is  held.  Two 
years  later,  the  family  returned  to  Chester 
Center  and  bought  the  "Elder  place"  (our 
great  uncle's  farm)  not  far  from 
the  original  Nooney  home.  The  three 
brothers,  Harold,  Karl  and  Frank, 
continued  to  run  the  farm  until  1911  when 
our  grandfather,  George  D.  Nooney, 
passed  away.  Soon  after,  our  father,  at  age 
14,  left  the  Berkshire  hills  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world. 

At  first,  Frank  Nooney's  new  life  was 
not  much  different  from  the  one  he  had 
left.  He  traveled  as  far  west  as  his  meager 
finances  permitted  and  then  found  work 
as  a  farm  hand  throughout  North  and 
South  Dakota.  He  recounted  spending 
one  winter  in  a  small  cabin  near  White- 
fish,  Montana,  felling  trees  and  cutting 
wood  for  about  $2  for  a  4'  length  cord  (in 
today's  urban  market,  this  would  be 
worth  at  least  50  times  that  price).  In  1 9 1 5, 


our  dad  settled  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  and  enrolled  in  a  technical 
school  for  auto  repair.  After  one  term,  he 
was  provided  a  "scholarship"  for  the 
advanced  course  in  return  for  which  he 
was  asked  to  teach  the  beginner  s  class. 


During  this  same  time,  Frank  Nooney 
enlisted  in  the  Minnesota  National 
Guard  and  in  July,  1916,  his  unit  was 
placed  on  active  duty  under  the 
command  of  General  "Black  Jack" 
Pershing.  Our  father  was  stationed  on  the 
Texas  border  during  the  Pancho  Villa 
uprising  and  his  few  memories  of  this 


time  included  hot  and  dusty  days,  bone- 
chilling  nights  and  interminable  tedium 
occasionally  interrupted  by  finding  a 
scorpion  or  snake  in  one's  boot.  When  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I.  Dad 
again  went  on  active  duty  and  was  sent 
to  Officers  Training  Center  in  Camp 
Cody.  New  Mexico.  Following  gradua- 
tion. Second  Lieutenant  Frank  Nooney 
joined  the  First  (Rainbow)  Division  in 
France  and  served  under  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (a  man  he  later 
described  in  terms  that  could  only  be 
called  "hero  worship').  Without  doubt, 
one  of  the  shining  events  in  his  life  was 
our  father  s  return  to  Chester  Center  after 
the  war  and  his  leading  the  veterans  during 
the  armistice  celebration  of  1919. 

In  the  early  1920's,  Dad's  knowledge  of 
firearms  and  explosives  gained  him 
employment  in  the  field  of  pyrotechnics. 
He  joined  a  company  that  produced 
historical  pageants  in  small  towns 
throughout  the  Midwest.  The  climax 
of  these  performances  was  always  a 
depiction  of  the  World  War  replete  with  a 
spectacular  fireworks  display.  This  grand 
finale  was  planned,  manufactured  and 
executed  by  our  father  who  later  said  that, 
at  one  time  or  another,  he  temporarily 
had  lost  his  eyebrows,  hair  and  hearing 
during  his  stint  in  "show  biz." 

In  1923,  Dad  met,  wooed  and  married 
our  mother  Pauline  (nee  Brunold),  a 
spunky  woman  whose  outgoing  and 
ebullient  nature  offset  her  husband's  New 
England  reserve.  In  1925,  he  joined  the 
newly  formed  U.S.  Border  Patrol  and  was 
stationed  in  the  remote  northwest  corner 
of  North  Dakota.  Our  father's  primary 
responsibilty  was  to  apprehend  aliens 
crossing  the  border.  However,  this  was  the 
era  of  prohibition  and  Dad  remembered 
spending  the  bulk  of  his  patrolling  in 
chasing,  capturing  and  confiscating 
Canadian  "bootleg"  alcohol.  These  were 


exciting  and  occasionally  dangerous 
times  and  when  we  listened  to  Dad's 
stories  of  the  Northern  border,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  grown-up  extension  of  his 
boyhood  adventures  of  hunting  and 
trapping  in  the  woods  below  Cook  Brook 
in  the  Berkshire  hills  of  Hampden 
County. 

Our  father  remained  with  the  Border 
Patrol  for  nine  years  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Chief  Inspector.  In  1934,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service 
and  the  family  relocated  in  Spokane, 
Washington.  His  new  position  was  essen- 
tially one  of  legal  documentation  and 
trial  preparation  rather  than  his  previous 
forays  against  the  bootleggers:  our  father's 
life  now  became  more  sedentary  and 
intellectually  oriented.  Even  so,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  he  managed  to 
maintain  a  wonderful  balance  between 
his  love  of  the  outdoors  and  his  penchant 
for  academic  knowledge. 

Dad's  continuing  interest  in  firearms 
resulted  in  his  being  chosen  twice  to 
represent  the  State  of  Washington  in  the 
national  rifie  competitions  at  Camp 
Perry,  Ohio.  He  was  president  of  the 
Spokane  Rifie  Club  for  over  fifteen  years, 
reloaded  his  own  ammunition,  often  re- 
furbished old  rifies  and  enjoyed  his 
yearly  excursion  into  the  backwoods  in 
search  of  an  elk  or  deer.  At  the  same  time, 
our  father  was  an  omnivorous  reader  with 
a  particular  interest  in  anthropology, 
ethnology,  theological  philosophy  and 
military  history  (he  was  especially 
intrigued  by  General  Custer's  fateful 
battle  at  the  Little  Bighorn  and  visited  the 
battleground  a  number  of  times). 

After  his  retirement  in  1955,  Dad  began 
to  channel  his  knowledge  of  the  law  to 
serve  his  neighbors.  As  president  of  the 
Twin  Lakes,  (Idaho),  Association,  he 
made  a  thorough  research  of  Idaho  water 
rights  and  water  level  agreements.  With 


this  information,  he  spearheaded  an 
effort  to  re-establish  a  higher  water  level 
and  his  subsequent  legal  brief  to  the 
Idaho  Supreme  Court  resulted  in  a  more 
equitable  water  distribution  between 
farmers  and  the  owners  of  lake  property. 
He  also  sharpened  his  writing  talents  by 
penning  incisive  and,  at  times,  acerbic 
letters  to  the  local  newspapers  (our 
personal  favorite  was  his  tongue-in-cheek 
suggestion  for  a  city  ordinance  to  have  all 
dogs  wear  diapers  so  that  they  could  no 
longer  defile  his  tree  lawn).  In  his  eighties, 
our  father  became  increasingly  interested 
in  his  family  heritage  and  during  this 
time,  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  about 
his  boyhood  days  in  New  England. 

Even  in  his  waning  years,  Frank 
Nooney  never  lost  his  lively  interest  in  the 


world  around  him  nor  his  ability  for 
shrewd  appraisal.  His  laconic  Yankee  wit 
remained  untarnished  as  we  witnessed 
one  summer  evening  before  his  death. 
One  son  was  commenting  on  how  trouble 
free,  non-stressed  and  pleasant  his  child- 
hood had  been.  Our  father  paused, 
pondered  about  the  rearing  of  children 
and  then  replied,  "For  you,  maybe". 

His  New  England  upbringing  and  the 
stone  walls  he  helped  to  build  and  mend 
as  a  youngster  imbued  our  father  with  a 
solid  foundation  of  values  that  served 
him  well  thoughout  his  life.  Although  his 
progeny  may  never  see  the  Berkshire 
hills,  we  would  like  to  believe  we  carry 
those  same  New  England  values  in  his 
stead. 


I  I 


Mary 
Harkins  Frisbie 

1858  —  1941 


Written  By  Her  Granddaughter 
Frances  Knox  Childs 

Part  III 


It  had  been  only  a  year  after  the  end  of 
the  conflict  between  the  states  that  Mary 
had  come  to  live  with  the  Phelon  family. 
At  about  the  same  time  another  family 
had  moved  in  to  the  neighborhood. 
Baldwin  Augustus  Frisbie  had  bought  a 
farm  on  North  Lane  which  for  a  short 
distance  bordered  the  Phelon  farm.  In 
Milton.  Connecticut  he  had  kept  a  store 
where  some  of  the  stock  had  been  the  car- 
penter and  farm  tools  which  he  made.  On 
his  farm  he  continued  to  make  tools  to 
add  to  the  income  needed  for  his  family  of 
four  sons.  A  daughter.  Hattie.  was  born 
after  they  lived  in  Granville  about  five 
years.  Nelson  Moses  Frisbie.  the  oldest 
son,  was  about  twelve  years  old  when  the 
move  was  made.  Within  a  few  years  he  had 
became  one  of  the  hired  hands  at  the 
Phelon  farm  when  Cyrus  Phelon  needed 
extra  help  with  haying  or  wood-cutting  or 
lumbering. 

It  was  not  long  before  Nelson  took 
more  than  a  neighborly  interest  in  Mary 
Harkins.  He  decided  that  the  pretty, 
small,  teen- aged  girl  was  the  one  he  would 
like  to  court.  He  was  not  the  only  young 
man.  though,  who  came  to  the  Phelon 
farm  to  see  Mary;  but  Nelson  soon  let  the 


others  know  that  she  was  his  girl.  One 
suitor  was  permanently  discouraged 
when,  after  spending  the  evening  at  the 
Phelon  homestead,  he  tried  to  drive  away 
from  the  farm  in  his  carriage  and  found  it 
almost  unmanageable.  Tipping  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  only  three 
wheels  touched  the  ground  at  one  time. 
During  the  evening  someone  had 
removed  the  larger  rear  wheel  on  one  side 
of  the  carriage  and  placed  it  on  the  front 
axle,  and  put  the  smaller  front  wheel  on 
the  back! 

During  his  twentieth  year  Nelson 
approached  Mr.  Phelon  to  see  if  he  could 
take  Mary  Harkins  as  his  bride.  Mary  was 
only  fifteen  and  her  indenture  contract 
had  pledged  her  services  to  the  Phelon 
family  until  she  was  eighteen.  By  October 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been 
made  between  Mr  Phelon.  the  Alms- 
house Inspectors,  and  the  young  couple. 
The  record  states:  "October  1874. 
Indenture  with  Cyrus  Phelon  of  Gran- 
ville settled  by  mutual  consent  and  girl 
married  to  a  respectable  young  man. 

On  Nelson  Moses  Frisbie's  twent\-first 
birthday.  October  21.  1874.  he  and  Mar>- 
drove  to  the  parsonage  in  Granville  and 


asked  the  minister  to  marry  them.  No 
doubt  Mary  was  dressed  in  the  new  "full 
suit  of  good  clothes... for  the  Sabbath.. .and 
also  a  cloak"  which  Mr.  Phelon  had 
agreed  to  provide  her  with  at  the  comple- 
tion of  her  indenture.  In  a  bag  were  the 
"workingday"  clothes,  shawl  and  Bible 
which  he  also  was  to  give  her.  But  best  of 
all  she  carried  with  her  the  knowledge 
that  she  had  served  the  Phelon  family 
well;  while  the  memory  of  their  kindness 
and  their  good  wishes  for  her  future  were 
a  pleasant  recompense. 

Nelson  and  Mary  arrived  at  the 
parsonage  in  the  evening,  having  made 
plans  to  start  early  the  next  morning  to 
visit  relatives  of  Nelson  s  in  Connecticut. 
They  had  a  long  wait,  though,  before  the 
brief  ceremony  could  be  performed.  The 
minister's  wife  was  to  be  the  witness,  but 
she  was  not  at  home.  She  had  been  called 
to  another  home  in  the  community  to 
help  deliver  a  new  baby,  and  several 
hours  passed  before  she  returned.  Just 
before  the  clock  struck  three  she  came; 
the  vows  were  exchanged,  the  ceremony 
completed,  and  Mary  and  Nelson 
climbed  into  their  carriage  and  turned  the 
horse  toward  Riverton,  Conn.  Thus 
began  their  marriage  that  was  to  last  more 
than  sixty-six  years. 

Mary  and  Nelson  s  first  child  was  born 
a  year  later  at  their  home  on  North  Lane. 
Nelson  s  mother,  in  a  letter  to  his  grand- 
mother, December  17,  1875,  wrote  of  the 
baby  Charles:  "Nelson  and  Mary  have 
got  a  nice  baby  boy.  It  was  born  the  first 
day  of  November.  It  waid  IVi  pounds.  It 
has  a  nuf  to  eat  and  is  a  good  baby.  It  looks 
as  Nelson  did  when  he  was  a  baby.  Mary 
is  very  smart" 

During  the  early  years  of  their 
marriage.  Nelson  began  his  logging  and 
lumbering  business  which  he  continued 
until  his  age  forced  his  retirement.  For 
several  years,  Mary,  with  her  children. 


joined  him,  as  he  set  up  camp  on  various 
woodlots.  Both  Stella  and  Ellen  were 
born  "in  the  woods,"  but  before  their  sixth 
child,  Grace,  arrived,  Mary  gave  up  the 
wood's  camplife.  The  family  had  lived  in 
a  number  of  different  houses  on  the  main 
road  in  West  Granville  before  Nelson 
bought  the  house  in  which  Mary  was  to 
live  the  rest  of  her  life.  Just  west  of  Pond 
Brook  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  this 
story-and-a-  half  house  with  a  porch 
around  two  sides  became  her  home.  On 
the  left  of  the  hall  was  the  parlor  with  its 
black  horse-hair  furniture.  On  the  right 
was  Mary  and  Nelson's  bedroom.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall  was  the  large  kitchen  with 
the  black  wood  cookstove  and  a  long 
dining  table  where  there  was  room  for  the 
whole  family,  which  came  to  number  ten 
children.  Upstairs  were  the  children's 
bedrooms  whose  ceiling  sloped  under  the 
low  roof.  In  the  ell  was  the  summer 
kitchen  where,  during  warm  weather,  the 
baking  and  cooking  were  done.  In  the 
center  of  the  summer  kitchen  was  the 
well,  over  whose  protective  stone  wall  the 
children,  and  later  the  grandchildren, 
peered  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water 
many  feet  below.  To  bring  up  water  a 
bucket  was  lowered.  The  rope  went  over  a 
pulley  fastened  to  the  rafters.  On  one  end 
was  the  bucket  and  on  the  end  was  tied  a 
large  stone  which  rose  to  the  rafters  as  the 
bucket  was  lowered  to  the  water.  When 
the  full  bucket  was  pulled  up,  the  weight 
of  the  dropping  stone  eased  the  effort  of 
raising  the  heavy  bucket.  As  the  bucket 
reached  the  edge  of  the  wall,  the  stone 
landed  on  the  floor  with  a  "clunk,"  and 
the  bucket  was  pulled  to  the  side  and 
emptied  into  pitchers  or  pails.  For  many 
years  all  the  water  needed  for  Mary's  large 
household  was  obtained  in  this  way.  How 
cool  and  refreshing  a  drink  of  this  deli- 
cious water  was  on  a  hot  summer's  day, 
but  if  hot  water  was  needed  it  had  to  be 


heated  on  the  stove.  In  the  winter,  water 
that  sloshed  over  the  edge  of  the  pails  onto 
the  floor,  froze,  and  made  very  slippery 
footing  for  anyone  drawing  water. 

Shortly  after  buying  the  property 
Nelson  built  a  barn  back  of  the  house.  His 
lumbering  business  provided  the  timbers. 
One  night  before  the  frame  had  been 
sheathed.Nelson  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  outside  kitchen  door 
opening  and  closing.  He  discovered  that 
Mary  was  no  longer  in  bed  and  wondered 
where  she  could  be  going.  It  was  a  night 
when  moonlight  flooded  the  landscape. 
By  the  time  he  arrived  outside  he  could 
see  Mary,  her  nightgown,  white  in  the 
moonlight,  climbing  a  ladder  that  had 
been  left  against  the  barn  framework. 
Higher  and  higher  she  climbed  until  she 
reached  the  ridgepole.  She  walked  the 
length  of  the  ridgepole,  turned  and 
walked  back,  climbed  down  the  ladder 
and  started  to  return  to  the  house.  Nelson 
stepped  toward  her,  spoke  her  name  and 
reached  for  her  hand  —  and  Mary  woke 
up!  During  the  entire  adventure  she  had 
been  walking  in  her  sleep. 

Another  night  both  Nelson  and  Mary 
were  wakened  by  the  sound  of  the  front 
door  being  opened  very  cautiously,  and 
muffled  footsteps  in  the  hall.  Nelson  was 
up  in  an  instant,  calling,  "Who's  there?" 
The  only  answer  was  the  thump  of 
running  feet  on  the  porch  as  the  intruder 
fled.  Nelson  often  had  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  house  because  of  his 
business,  and  someone  must  have  been 
trying  to  get  it. 

When  Mary  was  thirty-eight  years  old 
her  tenth  child.  May,  was  born.  The  boys 
had  been  named  Charles,  Frank.  Arthur, 
Fred,  and  Porter;  the  girls  were  Louise, 
Stella,  Ellen,  Grace  and  May.  Grace  was 
thirteen  when  May  was  born  and  became 
like  a  second  mother  to  her.  May  was  a 
beautiful  curly-headed  little  girl  and  a 


favorite  with  the  entire  family.  When  she 
was  five  she  started  school  at  the  one 
room  schoolhouse  beyond  the  church, 
but  before  her  second  year  she  was  taken 
seriously  ill  with  spinal  meningitis  and 
died  when  only  six  years  old.  Her  little 
grave  was  next  to  Frank's,  Mary's  second 
child,  who  lived  only  two  years. 

West  Granville  was  a  pleasant  country 
community  extending  over  the  broad  tops 
of  the  Berkshire  hills  of  Southwestern 
Massachusetts.  The  first  white  settler  had 
built  his  crude  cabin  in  the  unbroken 
wilderness  in  1736.  but  Toto.  an  Indian 
chief,  and  generations  of  his  forebears 
had  roamed  these  hills.  On  a  trail  that 
crossed  the  West  Granville  hills  they 
travelled  to  and  from  the  "Great 
Wigwam."  an  area  in  what  is  now  Great 
Barrington.  Tradition  claims  this  Great 
Wigwam  as  the  central  capital  of  the 
Housatonics  from  earliest  times  down  to 
the  coming  of  the  English.  During  King 
Phillip's  war.  Captain  John  Talcott.  in 
1676.  with  a  body  of  Connecticut  soldiers 
and  friendly  Indians  had  pursued  a  band 
of  fleeing  Indians  along  the  trail  to  the 
Great  Wigwam.  With  the  establishment 
in  the  1700's  of  the  Indian  school  and 
mission  at  Stockbridge.  and  the 
beginning  of  other  settlements,  the  trail 
became  known  as  the  "Great  Road."  and 
was  the  main  route  for  the  travellers  from 
Westfield  to  Albany.  The  Great  Road 
crossed  the  Great  River,  the  Housatonic. 
at  a  ford  near  the  site  of  the  Great 
Wigwam.  With  the  passing  of  time  a  road 
through  towns  to  the  north  of  Granville 
became  the  main  road  between  Westfield 
and  Albany,  but  the  route  of  the  Great 
Road  continued  to  be  the  main  road 
through  West  Granville.  Mary  and 
Nelson's  house  was  beside  it.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  1800's  several  people 
from  the  cities  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  traveled  this  road  to  their 


summer  homes  in  West  Granville.  They 
welcomed  the  village's  unhurried  life, 
rugged  landscape  and  bracing  mountain 
air. 

Mary,  noted  for  being  a  good  cook, 
provided  home-baked  food  for  many  of 
these  summer  residents.  Pies,  cakes, 
doughnuts  and  bread  were  made  to  their 
order.  Always  on  baking  day  Mary  made 
an  extra  pie,  "for  the  minister,"  and  one  of 
the  children  carried  it  to  the  parsonage. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Mary  to  have 
extra  people  for  meals,  and  with  his 
increasing  age  and  varied  experiences 
Nelson  acquired  many  interesting  stories, 
and  provided  entertainment  for  the  guests. 
It  might  be  someone  who  stopped  to  do 
lumbering  business,  or  to  talk  over  town 
affairs  when  Nelson  was  selectman.  His 
family  were  also  frequent  visitors,  for  his 
parents  lived  nearby  on  North  Lane  until 
their  deaths  in  the  1 890' s,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  were  in  towns  not  far  away.  As 
his  children  married,  and  established 
homes  of  their  own,  they  returned  for 
visits  to  the  homestead,  and  some  of  the 
grandchildren  spent  their  summer 
vacations  with  Nelson  and  Mary. 

No  guests  were  more  happily  welcomed 
by  Mary,  than  Ellen  Lucy  Phelon.  When 
Mary  first  became  a  part  of  the  Phelon 
family,  Ellen,  eleven  years  older  than  she, 
must  have  received  her  with  great 
kindness,  for  they  became  life-long  friends. 
Mary  showed  her  appreciation  of  the 
relationship  by  naming  one  of  her  own 
daughters.  Ellen.  Even  when  Ellen  Phelon 
and  her  husband  "Vin"  Barnes  were  both 
in  their  eighties,  and  frail  in  body,  they 
made  the  trip  from  their  home  in  Westfield 
to  spend  an  occasional  day  with  Mary 
and  Nelson.  One  granddaughter  recalls 
the  seemingly  endless  conversations 
"Vin"  Barnes  and  Nelson  had  about  land 
transactions,  boundary  lines  and  corners; 
but  Mary's  delight  was  in  the  company  of 


Ellen,  who  at  first  had  given  a  forlorn 
child,  affection,  and  who  through  the  years 
had  been  as  close  as  a  sister. 

Porter,  the  youngest  son.  married  Alice 
Hoskins.  who  had  come  to  West  Gran- 
ville to  teach  school.  After  living  for  a  time 
on  North  Lane,  they  bought  a  house  up 
the  hill  from  Nelson  and  Mary.  Porter 
and  Alice  were  always  giving  a  helping 
hand  when  Nelson  and  Mary  needed  one, 
and  eventually  provided  all  their  care. 
They  were  the  ones  who  took  them  to  visit 
their  children.  Louise  had  married 
Frederick  Johnson  and  lived  on  a  large 
farm  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  where  she  enter- 
tained summer  guests  in  the  big  house. 
Arthur  and  his  family  lived  nearby  in 
Torrington,  Conn.,  and  Stella  was  in 
Winsted  until  eventually  moving  to  Illinois. 
Grace  had  married  Almon  G.  Knox,  a 
carpenter  in  Huntington,  Mass.  Fred  and 
Baldwin,  and  Charles  and  his  wife, 
"Frank,"  lived  in  Westfield,  and  so  did 
Ellen  and  Roy  Barnes.  Nelson  and  Mary 
always  spent  Christmas  with  Ellen's  family. 
It  was  Porter  and  Alice  who  drove  them 
over  the  Berkshire  hills  to  these  family 
gatherings,  doing  the  morning  chores 
before  they  left  and  the  evening  milking 
when  they  returned. 

On  October  21,  1924,  Nelson  and  Mary 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary. A  family  dinner  party  was  held  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Academy  building  next 
to  the  West  Granville  church.  All  eight  of 
their  children  and  sixteen  grandchildren 
were  present  as  well  as  Nelson's  three 
brothers,  Fred,  Therorl  and  Frank,  and 
his  sister  Hattie.  In  the  evening,  friends 
and  neighbors  greeted  them,  and  enjoyed 
a  social  time  at  the  Academy. 

Their  sixtieth  anniversary  was  observed 
with  an  open  house  at  the  Frisbie  home- 
stead, where  friends  and  relatives  offered 
their  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
Dressed  in  their  "Sunday  Best".  Nelson 


and  Mary  were  a  striking  couple.  Tall  and 
spare,  his  hair  and  beard  as  white  as  snow. 
Nelson  loved  to  talk  of  days  gone  by. 
Mary's  hair  was  white,  too,  and  when  she 
stood  beside  Nelson,  her  head  was  below 
his  shoulder.  She  had  never  been  tall.  She 
used  to  tell  her  grandchildren  that  she 
had  worn  her  legs  short  by  running  so 
often  back  and  forth  from  the  pantry  to 
the  cookstove.  "My  little  woman."  she  was 
affectionately  called  by  one  of  her  friends 
as  she  put  her  arms  around  Mary. 

Nelson  and  Mary  were  to  note  their 
sixtyfifth  anniversary  still  in  their  own 
home.  Nelson  celebrated  his  86th  birthday 
on  the  same  day,  Mary  was  80. 

Following  the  next  anniversary, 
Mary's  health  began  to  fail.  After  being 
confined  to  her  bed  for  several  weeks,  and 
having  only  partial  awareness  of  her 
surroundings,  her  last  moments  were 


marked  with  a  smile  that,  spreading  over 
her  face,  lightened  her  countenance  and 
blessed  the  family  at  her  side;  her  earthly 
"indenture  was  settled  by  mutual 
consent." 

Mary's  life  had  begun  in  Boston  and 
came  to  a  close  in  the  Berkshires.  Her 
body  was  laid  to  rest  under  the  trees  in  the 
hilltop  cemetery  of  West  Granville. 
Nearly  eight  years  would  pass  before 
Nelson  would  quietly  slip  away  in  his 
sleep,  but  he  would  remember  Mary  during 
that  time  with  the  esteem  expressed  in  her 
funeral  tribute: 

"The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  her... She  will  do  him  good  and  not 
evil  all  the  days  of  her  life...She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness... 
Her  husband  praiseth  her." 

And  her  children  "call  her  blessed." 


*  *  * 


Mary  Harkins  Frisbie 

born  in  Boston  December  1.  1858 
indentured  June  28,  1S66,  aged  8'/:  years 
married  October  21.  1874,  aged  15  years 
died  in  West  Granville.  June  4.  1941.  aged  82 
married  to  Nelson  Frisbie  for  66  years 


Tolland 


by  Leona  Clifford 


Tolland,  in  the  south-western  end  of 
Hampden  County,  was  once  the  West 
Parish  of  Granville,  until  it  became  incor- 
porated, June  14,  1810.  Any  of  its  records 
before  then,  are  included  in  Granville 
records.  Once  a  thriving  community,  it 
seldom  makes  the  news. 

It  was  settled  first,  about  1754,  by  the 
Hamiltons  from  Edgartown,  Massachu- 
setts. They  were  soon  followed  by  the 
Rogers  and  Twinings  from  Eastham, 
Massachusetts.  The  latter,  by  at  least  two 
or  three  intermarriages,  were  descended 
from  the  Pilgrims.  Also,  came  James 
Barlow,  probably  from  Suffield,  Connec- 
ticut; Samuel  Hubbard,  Moses  Gough 
(GofO  and  Titus  Fowler.  Descendants  of 
many  of  these  live  on  in  other  names,  and 
in  "Hubbard's  River",  east  branch  of  the 
Farmington,  —  "Goff  Brook,  Noyes 
Pond.  Dr.  Noyes  was  one  of  the  first 
proprietors.  Later,  Snow,  Harding,  Soule, 
Freeman,  and  Higgins  were  common 
names,  and  many,  by  intermarriage,  were 
also  Mayflower  descendants.  I  almost 
think  it  should  have  been  named  New 
Plymouth!  The  Twinings,  probably 
among  others,  made  return  trips  to  the 
Cape,  bringing  back  fruit  trees  that  often 
lived  for  years  on  the  old  homesteads. 
They  also  brought  a  cow  or  two.  The  latter 
were  small,  caused  by  a  diet  of  salt  hay,  so 
it  is  said,  but  they  were  a  great  addition  to 
the  family  farms. 


Farming  and  survival  were  the  major 
occupations  in  the  hill  towns  and  Tolland 
was  surely  one  of  these.  Tolland's  church 
sits  on  what  is  said  to  be  the  highest  eleva- 
tion in  the  same  latitude,  between  the 
Connecticut  and  Housatonic  Rivers.  This 
church  was  organized  in  1797. 

It  had  at  one  time,  eight  school  districts. 
The  late  Lester  Sattler  told  me  that  the 
first  store  in  town  was  in  a  house  in  the 
"South  Quarter"  near  the  Connecticut 
line.  I  have  never  found  a  record  of  it,  but 
it  is  doubtless  true.  It  was  easier  to  have  a 
source  of  commodities  in  someone's 
house  in  isolated  areas. 

There  was  some  manufacturing  in  later 
years.  In  1874  there  were  eight  saw  mills, 
two  shingle  mills,  a  turning  mill,  a  bed 
stead  factory,  and  a  tannery.  It  had 
shoemakers  and  blacksmiths  and  grist 
mills.  At  one  time  the  Lee  and  New  Haven 
planned  a  railroad  through  it  which  Elias 
Nason's  Gazeteer  of  Mass.  says  "will 
greatly  benefit  this  town."  (alas  a  faded 
dream)! 

The  Rev.  Gordon  Hall,  first  American 
missionary  to  Bombay,  India,  was  born 
here,  April  8,  1784,  and  died  of  cholera  in 
India  March  20,  1826. 

There  was  much  lumbering  going  on, 
no  doubt  for  home  use  at  first,  but  it  still 
goes  on  commercially. 

It  had  Wildwood.  a  recreational 
development  in  the  south  of  town  —  a 


glorified  version  of  old  Cranberiy  Pond 
—  a  bog  pond  of  snakes,  pitcher  plants 
and  bullheads,  that  dad  called  a  "swamp 
pond."  Today  it  is  a  beautiful  lake  with 
many  full  and  part  time  residents. 

It  has  the  Twin  Brooks  Camp  Ground, 
of  Ronald  and  Pearl  Messenger,  situated 
on  one  of  the  oldest  homesteads,  the 
Manchester  place.  They  also  have  a 
maple  sugar  business.  South  of  them  is 
Camp  Kinderlein  for  children.  In  the 
North  end  of  town  is  the  Tunxis  Club  on 
Noyes  Pond  with  a  club  house,  farm 
house  and  many  private  cottages.  It  has 
been  there  a  long  time  and  still  going 
strong.  There  was,  until  very  recently,  a 
store  and  package  store,  but  they  have 
closed.  The  Antique  Shop  of  Marie 
Whitney  still  survives  in  the  old  Harrison 
place  at  the  center. 

Roger  Harrison  was  the  first  minister  in 
Tolland.  Now  the  church  sei^ices  are  a 


part  time  affair. 

The  eight  schools  are  long  gone,  also 
the  post  office.  Pupils  travel  by  bus  to 
Granville.  Southwick  or  private  schools 
elsewhere. 

The  mail  is  delivered  to  residents  from 
Granville.  They  are  in  desperate  need  of  a 
new  town  hall. 

Today  Tolland  is  having  something  of 
a  rebirth,  as  many  new  homes  and  people 
appear.  People,  unlike  their  more  recent 
ancestors,  who  fiocked  to  the  cities  during 
the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  late 
1800's.  are  fiocking  back  to  the  country. 
The  AUTOMOBILE  has  made  country 
living  available  and  desirable.  Things 
seem  to  be  on  a  bit  of  an  upswing  for 
Tolland  and  that's  good  even  though 
there  have  been  lots  of  changes.  We  hope 
the  new  look  taking  place  will  be  all  to  the 
good.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  we  wish 
it  well! 


t'4'inifSy  of  **  Counn  \  l.ite  m  .\iiu'iu;ji." 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Gordon  Hall 


On  January  28, 1939  a  commemorative 
boulder  was  erected  on  the  village  green 
at  Tolland,  Massachusetts,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Gordon  Hall,  the 
first  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
to  India. 

Gordon  was  born  in  Tolland,  then 
known  as  West  Parish.  Granville,  on 
Aprils,  1784.  He  was  one  of  four  children 
born  to  Nathan  and  Elizabeth  Isham 
Hall.  They  had  recently  moved  to  the 
"high  country"  from  Ellington,  Connec- 
ticut. Nathan  Hall  purchased  360  acres  of 
land  in  the  center  of  the  town,  on  the  road 
running  north.  The  property  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  The  large  Hall  farm- 
house was  on  the  east  side  facing  west. 


The  house  is  no  longer  standing,  but  the 
site  is  well  marked.  A  majestic  pine  tree 
grew  in  the  cellar  hole.  It  was  there  until 
1 900  when  a  severe  wind  blew  it  down.  For 
years  the  older  residents  called  it, 
"Gordon  Hall  Pine".The  large  boulder 
used  for  the  memorial  was  found  on  the 
property. 

Rev.  Roger  Harrison  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  Tolland  Congregational 
Church.  As  there  was  no  parsonage  he 
rented  two  rooms  in  the  ell  part  of  the  Hall 
home.  While  living  there,  he  got  to  know 
young  Gordon,  and  was  aware  that  he 
was  not  like  the  other  boys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  saw  in  him  a  boy  with  much 
energy,  unlimited  perseverance,  and  with 
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the  potential  of  being  a  good  scholar.  Rev. 
Harrison  thought  Gordon  was  capable  of 
accomplishing  great  things  in  the  world, 
if  given  a  chance. 

In  the  evenings,  after  Gordon  had  done 
his  share  of  the  farm  work.  Rev.  Harrison 
tutored  him  in  subjects  he  would  need  to 
enable  him  to  go  to  college.  Mr.  Hall  was 
not  in  favor  of  Gordon  furthering  his 
education,  as  he  needed  his  assistance  on 
the  farm. 

In  1805  he  passed  his  examination  and 
entered  Williams  College.  He  worked 
diligently  while  there  and  graduated  in 
three  years  as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
While  at  Williams,  Gordon  formed  last- 
ing friendships  with  other  young  men  of 
kindred  spirits.  All  were  interested  in  the 
Foreign  Missionary  cause. 

Gordon  wrote  to  his  father  mentioning 
his  desire  to  be  a  missionary  to  India.  His 
father  wrote  back  saying  that  no  son  of  his 
was  going  to  India,  and  if  that  was  the 
kind  of  work  he  wanted,  he  could  find 
plenty  of  it  here  at  home. 

Gordon's  reply  was,  "As  I  am  stronger 
than  lots  of  people,  can  sleep  on  the 
ground,  and  endure  hunger  and  hard- 
ships, I  feel  God  wants  me  to  go!" 

This  decision  was  a  great  blow  to  his 
parents,  as  they  had  looked  forward  to 
him  returning  home  and  helping  them  on 
the  farm. 

After  leaving  Williams  College  he 
studied  theology  for  two  years  under  Rev. 
Dr.  Porter,  of  Washington,  Connecticut 
and  was  licensed  to  preach.  His  first 
pastorate  was  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut. 
From  there  he  went  to  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts where  he  labored  for  two  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1810  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts.  It  was  here,  he 
made  known  his  desire,  to  become  a 
foreign  missionary.  He  then  learned  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  courses  in 


medicine.  These  he  pursued  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston. 

He  was  ordained  and  consecrated  into 
the  Foreign  Missions,  February  6,  1812. 
After  much  litigation  with  the  steamship 
company  and  the  immigration  officals  he 
left  Salem,  Massachusetts  for  India.  On 
the  same  sailing  vessel  were  several  of  his 
college  friends  all  bound  for  various 
sections  of  the  East.  It  took  almost  six 
months  for  the  vessel  to  get  to  Calcutta. 

Upon  arrival,  the  missionaries  were  not 
welcomed.  The  English  officials  had 
made  no  arrangements  for  them.  They 
were  afraid  of  offending  the  Moham- 
medans, Hindus  and  Buddhists.  Each 
group  had  a  religion  of  its  own.  and  each 
thought  his  religion  best.  Whafs  more 
these  people  were  suspicious  of 
Americans! 

After  traveling  around  for  many  days 
Gordon  was  allowed  to  stay  in  Bombay. 
He  promised  the  officials  he  would  cause 
no  trouble.  In  the  area  were  several 
English  speaking  people.  This  helped 
Gordon  tremendously.  He  immediately 
started  studying  the  native  language 
called  Marathi.  In  no  time  he  was  able  to 
speak  it  fluently,  and  soon  learned  to 
write  it  He  translated  the  Book  of 
Matthew,  which  told  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  gave  copies  of  it  to  the  natives  as 
presents. 

His  medical  training  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  asset  As  there  were  few  doctors 
available,  the  English  people  called  on 
him  for  medical  advice  and  assistance. 
Many  of  them  payed  him  and  with  the 
money  he  purchased  a  printing  press  and 
medicines.  The  press  enabled  him  to 
print  Bibles,  tracts,  school  books  and 
other  necessary  materials  connected  with 
his  work 

Gordon  wasn't  in  Bombay  very  long 
before  he  met  Margaret  Lewis,  a  very 
beautiful  English  woman.  She  was  a 
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governess  for  an  English  family,  who  had 
recently  moved  to  Bombay  from  London. 
Margaret  understood  the  Indian  culture 
and  could  speak  Hindustani  as  well  as 
Marathi.  This  was  of  great  help  to  Gordon 
in  his  translations. 

Gordon  and  Margaret  were  married 
and  were  blessed  with  two  girls  and  two 
boys.  The  two  little  girls  died  young,  as  the 
climate  was  very  unhealthy.  After  much 
deliberation  it  was  decided  that  Margaret 
and  the  boys  should  leave  India  and  go  to 
the  United  States  if  they  were  to  survive. 

Margaret  urged  Gordon  to  accompany 
them.  She  felt  he  should  have  a  rest  as  he 
had  been  working  sixteen  hours  a  day.  By 
this  time  he  had  established  nine 
missions,  sixty  schools  with  over  three 
thousand  students  attending.  He  was 
preaching  the  gospel,  holding  prayer 
meetings,  administering  to  the  sick  and 
dying,  and  spending  many  hours  at  the 
printing  press. 

It  was  a  sad  moment  for  both  Gordon 
and  Margaret  when  he  told  her  he  could 
not  go.  He  said  he  could  not  leave  the 
work  God  had  ordained  him  to  do.  It  was 
hard  saying  "goodbye".  It  so  happened 
they  were  never  to  see  each  other  alive 
again. 

On  July  31,1 825  Margaret  and  her  two 
sons  embarked  for  America,  their 
destination  being  Tolland,  Massachu- 
setts. While  at  sea,  Gordon  the  oldest  boy, 
became  ill  and  died,  and  was  buried  at 
sea.  Nathan,  the  second  son,  had  his 
name  changed  to  Gordon  to  honor  his 
father. 

After  a  long  and  pleasant  visit  with 
Gordon's  relatives  in  Tolland,  Margaret 
started  making  plans  to  return  to  India,  to 
assist  her  husband.  Her  son  Gordon  was 
to  remain  in  Tolland,  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Harrison.  Before  her  plans  were 
finalized,  the  sad  news  of  her  husband's 
death  was  received. 


A  friend,  Mrs.  Garrett,  wrote  her  from 
Bombay  stating  the  details. 

"Gordon  was  on  one  of  his  inland  tours 
visiting  villages.  These  tours  of  preaching, 
visiting  schools,  helping  medically, 
distributing  books  and  the  like,  were  very 
fatiguing,  as  the  traveling  had  to  be  done 
on  foot.  When  he  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion, the  natives  were  in  a  tumult  as  the 
dreaded  cholera  was  raging!  About  two 
hundred  were  then  dead.  Gordon  worked 
tirelessly  among  them  administering 
medicine.  He  worked  until  he  was  almost 
exhausted.  On  the  day  he  was  scheduled 
to  leave,  he  became  ill.  He  had  the 
cholera!  He  had  used  up  all  his  medicine! 
Realizing  what  might  happen  Gordon 
instructed  his  two  Christian  companions 
what  to  do  with  his  watch  and  money.  He 
died  within  a  few  hours." 

He  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and 
buried  in  a  coffinless  grave.  His  personal 
effects  were  returned  to  the  mission  and 
the  sad  news  was  sent  on  to  America.  It 
took  five  months  for  the  news  to  reach 
Margaret. 

Gordon  died  in  Doorlee,  D'hapoora 
March  20,  1826.  The  board  of  Foreign 
Missions  have  placed  a  marker  on  the 
site. 

Margaret  left  Tolland  and  rented  a 
house  in  West  Granville.  The  house  was 
owned  by  Noah  Cooley  the  village  store- 
keeper. Here  she  conducted  a  dame- 
school  educating  her  son,  as  well  as  the 
Cooley  children.  (By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, after  two  generations,  this  Hall 
family  married  a  member  of  the  Cooley 
family.  This  occurred  in  distant  cities,  far 
removed  from  Tolland  orGranville,  but  it 
united  these  two  early  Granville  families.) 

When  Gordon  was  twelve  years 
old  Margaret  moved  to  Ellington, 
Connecticut,  where  Gordon  was  enrolled 
in  a  private  academy  run  by  a  Hall 
relative.  Here  he  prepared  for  college  and 
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passed  the  requirements  for  Yale.  He 
graduated  from  Yale,  valedictorian  of  his 
class,  as  did  his  father  from  Williams. 
Gordon  had  planned  to  be  a  lawyer,  but 
later  changed  his  mind  and  became  a 
minister. 

He  is  the  Rev.  Gordon  Hall,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  Edwards  Church  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Margaret 
Lewis  Hall  lived  with  her  son  in  the 
Edwards  parsonage  for  sixteen  years.  She 
helped  Gordon  and  his  wife,  Emily 
Merwin  Hall  raise  six  children. 

One  of  these  sons,  George  A.  Hall, 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  and 
became  a  minister,  serving  at  the 
Congregational  Church.  Peabody.  Massa- 
chusetts from  1866  until  his  retirement  in 
1906,  thus  carrying  on  a  family  tradition. 


Margaret  Lewis  Hall  died  in  1 868  at  the 
age  of  85  years.  She  had  spent  22  years  in 
England,  20  years  in  India  and 43  years  in 
America.  She.  her  son  Gordon,  and  other 
members  of  the  Hall  family  are  buried  in 
the  Bridge  Street  Cemetery,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 
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From 

Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Growing  Naturally  in  the  Forests  of  Massachusetts 

published  to  an  order  of  The  Legislature 
by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  survey 
of  the  state.  Boston,  1846 


To  many  persons  the  pleasantest 
season  in  our  climate  is  autumn,  and  to  a 
lover  of  nature  the  rich  and  infinitely 
varied  gorgeousness  of  the  autumnal 
woods  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  season  in  the  country. 
Each  tree  has  its  own  color,  or  rather  its 
own  class  of  colors,  —  tints  and  shades 
which  belong  to  it  alone.  Early  autumn 
becomes  gay  with  the  vivid  crimson  of  the 
Tupelo  and  sumach.  A  little  later  come 
out  the  rich  orange  and  yellow  of  the 
sugar  maple,  with  the  gold  and  scarlet  of 
the  red  flowering  maple.  The  soft  olive 
tints  of  the  ash,  the  warm  browns  of 
the  hickory,  the  purples  of  the  cornus 
floridus,  the  buffs  and  yellows  of  the 
birches,  give  place  at  last  to  the  full 
scarlets,  yellows  and  browns  of  the  oaks, 
many  of  whose  leaves  remain  adhering 
through  the  snows  of  winter. 

It  is  surprising  how  small  is  the  number 
of  trees  necessary  to  produce  a  striking 
effect  Ten  or  twelve  trees,  fortunately  or 
skillfully  disposed  on  the  sides  or  brow  of 
a  hill  are  often  sufficient.  A  single  tree  by  a 
farmer  s  house  protects  it  and  gives  it  a 
desirable  air  of  seclusion  and  rest.  One 
almost  covets  a  house  so  pleasantly 
sheltered.  While  an  unprotected,  solitary 
house  seems  to  shiver  in  the  north  wind, 
and  we  involuntarily  wish  for  the  inhab- 
itants a  more  cheerful  home. 

The  effects  of  the  wasteful  destruction 
of  the  forest  trees  are  already  visible 


(1846).  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
materials  for  ship-building,  house- 
building and  manufactures,  in  the  towns 
along  the  coast,are  now  brought  from 
other  states.  The  manufacture  of  wooden 
bowls  and  other  vessels  made  of  a  single 
piece,  has  in  some  towns  in  Berkshire 
diminished,  and  in  others  been  given  up, 
from  the  failure  of  ashes,  beeches,  lindens 
and  other  suitable  trees  large  enough  for 
the  purpose.  —  In  many  places  agricul- 
ture is  already  taking  the  place  of  the 
lumber  trade;  and  the  disforested  region, 
now  changing  into  beautiful  farms,  will 
never  be  allowed  to  resume  its  original 
wildness;  or,  if  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  restore  the  forests,  the  experi- 
ment would  require  a  hundred  years. 

The  most  extensive  and  important  use 
of  the  forest  is  in  the  fuel  it  furnishes. 
Most  of  the  fires,  through  the  state,  are 
still  chiefly  fed  from  this  source.  The 
prices  of  fuel  vary  very  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  The  estimates 
of  value  give  not  far  from  four  dollars  as 
the  average  price  per  cord  of  hard  wood 
(Berkshire  $2,  Franklin,  Hampden  and 
Hampshire  $3,  the  eastern  counties  at  $4, 
$5,  and  $6).  The  quantities  necessary  for  a 
family's  use  are  from  4-30  cords  or  more, 
with  the  medium  between  13  and  14 
cords.  Thus  the  average  cost  of  fuel  for 
each  family  will  be  found  to  be  $42. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  fuel  used  in  the  schools,  work- 
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shops,  and  furnaces  in  the  state. 

The  quantities  consumed  in  the  loco- 
motives on  the  railroads  may  be  more 
nearly  ascertained.  The  annual  average 
quantity  consumed  on  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  for  the  last  two  years 
is  nearly  8000  cords,  at  about  $3.98  per 
cord.  The  average  quantity  consumed  on 
the  Western  Railroad,  between  Worcester 
and  Albany,  is  18,000  cords  at  a  lower 
cost  per  cord.  The  wood  consumed  in 
locomotives  is  almost  entirely  pine  of 
some  kind.  Very  little  hard  wood  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  Now,  this  consumption 
is  not  likely  to  diminish,  and  offers  a 
permanent  market  for  all  pine  wood 
which  can  be  grown. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is 
apparent  how  valuable  are  the  forests, 
and  how  important  it  is  that  efforts  should 
be  made,  by  the  land  owners  of  this 
generation,  to  check  the  waste  which  is 
going  on,  and  to  provide  supplies  for  the 
wants  of  the  generations  to  come. 

Massachusetts  must  necessarily 
continue  to  be  a  manufacturing  state;  and 
the  manufactures  in  wood  are  among  the 
most  important  branches  of  industry,  and 
must  be  not  only  continued  but  enlarged. 
They  cannot  even  continue  unless  pains 
are  taken  to  plant  forests  which  shall 
furnish  the  necessary  materials.  When 
the  large  ashes  and  beeches  of  Becket  are 
cut  down,  the  maker  of  wooden-ware 
must  remove  to  an  older  forest.  One  by 
one,  the  workers  in  wood  will  have  left  the 
state,  when  the  old  forests  shall  have  been 
cut  down.  A  prudent  foresight  may 
prevent  this,  by  planting  the  kinds  of  trees 
necessary  for  these  various  demands. 
Among  the  native  trees  we  have  great 
choice.  In  the  narrow  breadth  of  Mass- 
achusetts the  species  of  native  trees  are 
more  numerous  than  are  found  in  any 
kingdom  of  Europe. 

There  are  now,  in  every  part  of  Mass- 


achusetts, large  tracts  of  land  which  are 
too  sterile,  or  too  rough  and  rocky,  to  be 
cultivated  to  advantage,  which  might  be 
easily  sown  with  pine  which  are  adapted 
to  different  soils:  White  Pine,  Pitch  Pine, 
and  Red  Pine.  The  White  Pine  is  the  tallest 
and  most  stately  of  our  forests.  It  rises 
in  a  single  straight  column,  tapering 
gradually  often  to  the  height  of  100.  and 
sometimes  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  to  130  or  140  feet.  Fifty  years  ago, 
several  trees  growing  on  rather  dry  land  in 
Blandford,  measured  after  they  were  felled 
more  than  223  feet.  A  clump  of  old  White 
Pines  stands  in  perfect  security  near  the 
church  in  Blandford.  on  one  of  the  most 
exposed  points  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range.  In  Dalton  I  measured  an  old  White 
Pine,  which  was  more  than  100  feet  high, 
and  found  its  circumference  at  the 
ground  twelve  feet  eight  inches,  and  at 
three  feet,  ten  feet  nine  inches.  Its  wood  is 
light,  soft,  and  durable.  When  kept  dry,  or 
exposed  to  the  air,  above  the  influence  of 
the  ground,  it  lasts  for  a  great  number  of 
years;  and  is  not  split  or  much  shrunk  or 
warped  by  the  sun;  but  it  is  subject  to 
rapid  decay  when  placed  near  the  ground. 
Its  defect  is  its  want  of  strength. 

The  uses  of  the  wood  of  the  White  Pine 
are  most  important  and  numerous.  As  it 
forms  timber  and  boards  of  a  greater  size 
than  any  other  soft-wooded  tree,  and  is 
lighter  and  more  free  from  knots,  it  is 
preferred  for  masts  of  ships,  for  the  large 
beams,  posts  and  covering  of  wooden 
buildings,  and  for  the  frame-work  of 
houses,  barns,  and  bridges,  as  well  as  for 
clap-boards,  and  sometimes  for  shingles. 
The  clearness,  softness  and  beaut>'  of  this 
wood,  recommend  it  for  the  panels  and 
frames  of  doors,  for  wainscoting,  for  the 
frames  of  windows,  for  cornices  and 
moldings.  As  it  receives  paint  perfectly,  it 
is  employed  for  floors  which  are  to  be 
painted.  For  floors  which  are  to  be 
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exposed  to  much  wear,  as  those  of 
kitchens,  back  entries  and  stairs,  the 
woods  of  the  Pitch  Pine  are  preferred,  on 
account  of  their  superior  hardness. 

It  is  excellent  for  the  carver  in  wood, 
and  is  used  for  the  figureheads  of  vessels, 
and  as  it  takes  gilding  well,  it  is  preferred 
for  the  frame  of  looking  glasses  and 
pictures.  As  fuel  it  is  of  little  value,  though 
it  burns  freely  when  dry  and  is  much  used 
for  kindling. 

Hemlock  is  found  in  every  part  of  this 
state,  on  almost  every  variety  of  soil.  It 
flourishes  in  the  ruins  of  granitic  rocks 
and  on  the  sides  of  hills  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  storms.  The  timber  of  the 
hemlock  is  wanting  in  strength,  but  its 
firmness  is  great,  and  it  is  very  durable 
when  not  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  therefore  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
White  Pine  for  the  frames  of  all  kinds  of 


buildings  which  are  to  be  covered,  for  the 
board  covering  of  wooden  houses  which 
are  to  be  clap-boarded,  and  particularly, 
on  account  of  its  hardness,  for  the  thresh- 
ing fioors  of  barns.  For  fuel  it  has  not 
great  value,  as  it  burns  with  a  great 
crackling  and  snapping.  It  is  , however, 
used  in  close  stoves.  Many  cords  of  the 
bark  are  annually  consumed  as  fuel.  But 
the  most  important  use  to  which  this  bark 
is  applied  is  as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark  in 
the  preparation  of  leather.  It  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  tannin  which  gives  a 
red  color  to  the  leather,  apt  to  be 
communicated  to  articles  kept  in  close 
contact  with  it.  For  this  reason  the  bark  is 
not  commonly  used  for  the  best  kinds  of 
leather  by  itself,  but  mixed  with  oak  bark, 
the  compound  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
either  alone. 

—  To  Be  Continued  — 
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WHY  I  NEVER  MARRIED 

By  Sarah  Lee 

Recently  articles  in  national  magazines  have  focused  on  the  unmarried  —  a  growing 
percentage  ot  our  population.  A  variety  of  people  from  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
interviewed  and  given  a  chance  to  express  their  reasons  for  their  choice  as  well  as  their 
aspirations.  The  following  readings  taken  from  some  old  papers  in  North  Blandford 
demonstrate  that  this  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon  though  moderns  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  gift  for  humor  and  poetry. 

(This  was  found  among  some  old  papers  in  North  Blandford.) 

Characters  to  he  seated  in  a  semicircle  —  a  young  man  first,  then  a  young  woman  and  so  on.  Start- 
ing with  first  young  man  at  the  right,  each  advances  to  front  and  recites.  Dress  in  a  fashion  approp- 
riate to  the  character  represented. 


No.l 

"Of  all  the  girls  that  1  ever  knew. 

I  never  saw  one  that  I  thought  would  do. 

I  wanted  a  wife  that  was  nice  and  neat. 

That  was  up  to  date,  and  that  hatl  small  leet: 

I  wanted  a  wife  that  was  loving  and  kintl. 

Aiul  that  hadn't  too  much  original  mind. 

I  wanted  a  wile  that  could  cook  and  sew 

And  that  wasn't  eternally  on  the  go; 

I  wanted  a  wife  that  just  loved  to  keep  house' 

And  that  wasn't  too  timid  to  milk  the  cows: 

I  wanted  a  wile  that  was  strickingly  beautiful. 

Intelligent,  rich,  and  exceedingly  dutiful. 

That  isn't  so  much  to  demand  in  a  wife. 

But  still  she's  not  found  though  I've  looked  all  my  life. " 

No.  2 

"  The  only  reason  why  I've  never  wed 

Is  as  clear  as  the  day.  and  as  easily  saiil: 

Two  lovers  I  had  who  d  ha\e  made  me  a  britle. 

But  the  trouble  was  just  that  I  couldn't  decide. 

Whene\er  John  came  I  was  sure  it  was  he 

That  I  cared  for  most;  but  with  Charlie  by  me. 

My  hands  clasped  in  his.  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine. 

Twas  as  eas\  as  could  be  to  say  Til  be  thine". 

Now  tell  me  what  was  a  poor  maiden  to  do. 

Who  couldn't  to  save  her.  make  choice  'tween  the  two'.' 

1  dillied  and  dallied,  and  couldn't  decide. 

Till  John,  he  got  married,  and  Charlie,  he  died. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  I'x  e  ne\er  wed. 

For  how  could  I  help  it.  as  every  one  saiil. 

When  John,  he  was  married,  and  Charlie  was  dead. " 
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No.  3 


"l  have  never  proposed  to  any  girl. 

Was  1  to  be  caught  in  the  snare  of  a  curl 

And  dangle  through  life  in  a  dizzy  whirl'.' 

Humph!  I  know  too  much  for  that  hy  halH 

I  may  look  young  but  I'm  not  a  calf: 

You  can  t  catch  a  bird  like  me  with  chalT. 

I  know  their  tracks.  I  know  their  arts. 

I  know  how  they  scheme  to  capture  hearts. 

I  know  they  can  play  a  tlozen  parts. 

How  do  I  know  so  much,  you  ask'.' 

To  reply  to  that  isn't  much  of  a  task; 

For  if  you  must  know.  O  madams  &  misters. 

I'm  the  only  brother  of  fourteen  sisters." 


No.  4 

"  My  lovers  came  from  near  and  far. 

And  sued  before  my  feet; 

They  tokl  me  I  was  like  a  star; 

They  said  that  I  was  sweet. 

And  each  one  swore  if  I'd  accept 

His  heart  and  take  his  hand. 

That  he  would  be  the  happiest  man 

Throughout  the  whole  broad  land. 

But  one  proud  youth  remained  aloof. 

And  stooti  untouched,  unmoved. 

Oh.  bitter  fate!  He  was  the  one. 

The  only  one  I  loved! 

I  tried  on  him  each  winning  charm. 

I  put  forth  every  art. 

But  all  in  vain;  he  turned  away. 

And  took  with  him  my  heart. 

This  is  the  reason  I  am  left 

\lone  upon  the  tree. 

Like  withered  fruit,  though  not  a  pear; 

Oh.  would  that  I  might  be!" 


No.  5 

"The  only  reason  why  I've  never  married 

Is  because  all  my  plans  for  proposing  miscarried. 

I  wouldn't  propose  till  all  was  propitious. 

Till  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  signs  were  auspicious. 

More  than  once  I've  been  moved  to  propound  the  fond  query, 

"Won't  you  tell  me  you  love  me.  my  beautiful  dearie?  " 

When  just  at  that  moment  came  something  or  other. 

A  ring  at  the  bell,  or  a  call  from  her  mother. 

Or  the  sudden  approach  of  an  infantile  brother. 

My  words  to  arrest,  my  intentions  to  smother. 

And  once,  when  a  few  leading  questions  I'd  asked. 

She  laughed  as  if  jokes  in  my  questions  were  masked. 

I  couldn't  conceive  what  had  caused  her  commotion. 

But  'twas  so  disconcerting  I  gave  up  the  notion; 

Although  I  felt  certain  as  certain  could  be 

That  whatever  she  laughed  at.  it  was  not  me." 
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No.  6 

■■pMom  my  e;irliest  years 

l  \e  liad  ill!  intuition 

That  I  was  intended 

To  L'ai"i7  out  a  mission. 

Whatever  it  might  he 

I  hatln't  the  least  notion. 

But  I  searehed  for  it  faithfully 

t  rom  ocean  to  ocean. 

For  a  while  I  kept  thinking 

That  I  was  surely  meant 

To  preacli  to  the  heathen. 

But  I  never  was  sent. 

Then  the  surging  thoughts  and  feelings 

That  upon  me  seemed  to  press 

Surely  proved  beyond  ail  question 

That  I  was  a  poetess; 

But  the  editors  were  cruel. 

They  were  stonily  unkind: 

And  their  inappreciation 

Drove  the  notion  from  my  mintl. 

Now  l"m  sure  that  I'm  a  speaker. 

Tis  my  latest  great  impression: 

And  1  11  like  to  prove  it  to  you 

If  I  might  without  digression. 

But  whatever  is  my  mission. 

I've  been  certain  all  my  life. 

That  'tis  something  higher,  nobler. 

Than  to  be  a  slaving  wife." 


No.  8 

■"I  fully  intended  a  britle  to  be. 

But  Richard  and  I  could  never  agree: 

He  fussed  at  me  daily  in  fault-finding  mood: 

And  I  picked  at  him.  though  I  knew  it  was  rude 

He  thought  that  a  woman  ought  always  to  do 

.Just  what  her  husband  wanted  her  to: 

And  I  was  as  set  and  decided  as  he. 

That  that  way  of  life  would  never  suit  me. 

And  so  we  kept  wrangling  all  summer  and  fall. 

And  at  last  we  agreed  not  to  marry  at  all: 

And  that  is  the  reason  you  now  find  me  here. 

Feeling  cheap.  I  admit,  and  I  once  was  so  dear.' 


No.  7 


No.  9 


"  I  used  to  call  on  Mai'y  Jane 

When  I  was  seventeen: 

And  Mary  Jane  was  fond  of  me. 

Though  I  was  rather  green. 

One  day  I  tokl  her  why  I  came. 

And  what  was  my  intent: 

And  then  she  said  that  I  must  go 

And  get  her  pa"s  consent. 

Her  pa.  he  was  a  mason  rude. 

Well  used  to  handling  bricks. 

And  when  I  came  to  talk  with  him 

My  courage  went  to  sticks. 

"K-kind  sir.  may  I  have  M-Mary  Jane?" 

I  asked  with  gasp  and  stutter. 

Than  came  an  earthc|uake.  then  a  blank 

I  went  home  on  a  shutter. 

I  never  married  Mai^  Jane. 

The  maid  whom  I  selected: 

The  reason  was  her  pa  — 

Well,  so  to  speak  —  objected." 


"CoukI  I  give  up  all  the  pleasures 
That  a  single  man  may  claim? 
Could  I  see  my  bachelor  treasures 
Sniffed  at  by  a  scornful  dame? 
Could  I  have  my  choice  Havanas 
Bandied  all  about  the  place. 
Strewn  around  like  cheap  bananas. 
Looked  upon  as  a  disgrace? 
Could  I  bear  to  find  a  hairpin 
Sticking  in  my  shaving  mug'.' 
Or  a  pair  of  high-heeled  slippers 
Lying  on  my  Persian  rug? 
Would  I  want  my  meditations 
Broken  up  by  cries  of  fright 
At  a  mouse  or  daddy-long-legs. 
Or  some  other  fearful  sight' 
No!  I  couUln't.  and  I  wouldn't. 
And  I  didn't,  as  you  see. 
Of  every  life,  the  bachelor's  life 
Is  Just  the  life  for  me." 
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No.  10 


"My  lovers  wore  plenh' 

As  plenty  could  be: 

But  of  the  whole  number 

Not  one  suited  me. 

John  was  too  tat. 

Joe  was  too  thin. 

And  George,  who'd  have  done. 

Was  without  any  "tin. 

Dick  was  a  sinner. 

And  James  was  a  saint. 

Who.  whenever  I  shocked  him 

Looked  ready  to  faint. 

Charles  was  quite  handsome. 

The  likeliest  yet. 

But  he  always  was  smoking 

A  vile  cigarette. 

That  Tm  \ery  particular 

'tis  easy  to  see. 

Which  all  should  remember 

Who  come  to  court  me.  " 

No.  1 1 

"First  it  was  Carrie  who  claimed  my  heart 
And  I  thought  from  her  I  never  would  part. 
Then  it  was  Rose  with  her  winsome  eyes 
Of  an  azure  as  deep  as  the  tropic  skies: 
And  next  it  was  Alice,  so  mild  and  meek: 
I  loved  her  fondly  for  nearly  a  week. 
Than  came  Elizabeth's  fickle  reign. 
And  after  her.  Mary  and  Kate  and  Jane. 
A  dozen  more  for  a  time  held  sway. 
Sometimes  for  a  month,  sometimes  for  a  day. 
And  yet  I'm  not  married:  for.  the  truth  to  tell. 
I  could  make  no  choice,  i  loved  all  so  well." 


No.  12 

"I  never  v\ould  marry 
The  best  of  men: 

Though  they've  tried  to  persuade  me 

Again  and  again; 

I  know  too  well 

What's  good  for  me. 

To  wed  any  man 

Whoever  he  be: 

If  he  tells  you  he  loves  you. 

He  means  to  deceive  you. 

If  he  says  he'll  be  faithful. 

He's  planning  to  leave  you. 

You  may  think  him  as  meek 

As  ever  was  Moses: 

You  may  think  him  as  sweet 

As  a  garden  of  roses: 

You  may  think  him  as  good 

As  good  can  be. 

But  just  remember 

One  word  from  me: 

Whatever  they  seem 

To  be  or  have  been. 

You  just  can  t  tell 

One  thing  about  men. " 

No. 

"  I've  been  in  love  with  lots  of  girls. 

A  bachelor's  life  I  hate: 

I've  all  the  time  that  I  could  want 

To  find  and  win  a  mate: 

I've  never  come  in  contact  with 

A  brick-objecting  pa. 

Or  been  deterretl  by  brothers  small. 

Or  loudly  calling  ma: 

I've  never  found  it  hard  to  choose 

With  whom  I  would  be  mated: 

On.  no.  'tis  quite  another  cause  — 

I'm  not  appreciateil. 

I've  popped  the  question  o'er  and  o'er. 

But  if  you  believe  me. 

There  wasn't  one  ol  all  of  them 

That  1  could  get  to  have  me. 

And  that  is  wh>  I'm  left  alone. 

Now  love's  young  dream  is  gone. 

To  ilarn  my  hose  and  mend  m\  do  es 

And  sew  my  buttons  on. " 


No.  14 


"Mv  iViciuls  have  all  told  vou  the  reason  why 
Thcv  keep  on  in  a  lonesome,  old  maidenly  wa\. 
Wilhoiil  any  husband  to  lighten  their  loatls. 
Without  any  helper  to  smooth  the  rough  roatls. 
I.  too.  am  unmarried,  hut  not  lor  the  causes 
That  they  have  ail  statetl  in  rxthmieal  clauses. 

My  lover  didn't  die. 

And  he  never  went  away: 

M\  lather  didn't  sland 

A  moment  in  my  way" 

V\c  never  quarreled  once. 

Nor  been  bothered  to  decide. 

But  I've  got  a  llrst-class  reason 

Whv  I  ve  never  been  a  bride; 

At  any  kind  of  mission 

1  wouldn't  even  glance: 

The  simple  truth  is  this 

I've  never  had  a  chance 
Other  folks  I  s'pose.  have  had  "em. 
Ikit  they've  never  come  to  me: 
Though  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't. 
For  I'm  willing  as  can  be: 
Anil  all  I've  got  to  say  is. 
And  I  say  it  ("rank  and  free, 
if  you  think  1  won't  get  marrietl. 
Jusl  you  question  me  and  see. " 


At  the  close  of  No.  14  's  recitation,  all  rise  and  stand  in  Ai'o  rows,  facing  each  other  —  the  ladies  in 
one  row  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  other 

The  gentlemen  then  recite  in  concert  as  follows:  — 

"Since  ue  all  are  yet  unmaled. 
Anil  are  getting  on  in  years. 
Why  not  now  tiecide  the  matter 
By  dividing  up  in  pairs? 
If  I  ask  you  to  accept  me. 
And  my  lonely  life  to  bless. 
Will  you?  Wili  you'.'  Will  you?" 

Ladies  in  chorus: — 


YES' 


Each  lady  takes  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  facing  her 
wedding  march. 


and  all  walk   off  to  the  music  of  the 
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HUNTINGTON 
BLAZE 
SPREADS 
RAPIDLY 


HUNTINGTON.  April  2 1 , 1 923  —  Fire 
originating  in  the  three-story  storage  shed 
of  Fred  P.  Stanton  in  the  rear  of  his  home 
in  Main  street  shortly  after  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon  destroyed  three  buildings 
owned  by  Mr.  Stanton  and  damaged 
other  buildings  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
town  to  the  amount  it  is  believed,  of  more 
that  $7000. 

The  sudden  dying  down  of  the  wind, 
which  was  carrying  the  burning  embers  to 
buildings  hundreds  of  yards  away,  was 
the  only  thing  that  saved  the  entire  north 
end  of  the  village  from  being  burned. 
Tonight  the  volunteer  fire  department 
was  being  highly  commended  for  the 
stubborn  fight  which  it  made,  while  the 
officers  and  men,  with  singed  hair  and 
eyelashes,  were  still  playing  streams  of 
water  upon  the  burning  debris. 

In  the  course  of  the  fire  16  buildings 
were  ablaze  at  various  times.  At  the  height 
of  the  fire  sparks  were  carried  across  the 
river,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
where  a  blaze  started  in  the  underbrush 
and  for  a  time  threatened  the  whole  forest. 
Next  to  Mr.  Stanton,  who  estimates  his 
loss  at  $5000.  the  heaviest  loss  falls  on  Fr. 
Michael  J.  Coyne  of  the  Catholic  church. 
A  barn  in  the  rear  of  the  rectory,  which 


Taken  from  Springfield  Morning  Union 


adjoins  Mr.  Stanton's  building,  was  com- 
pletely gutted  and  the  rectory  itself  was 
slightly  damaged.  The  loss  will  reach 
$1200. 

Bucket  Brigade 

James  Knightly's  barn,  in  which  was 
stored  a  quantity  of  valuable  furniture, 
was  destroyed.  It  is  several  hundred  yards 
from  the  place  where  the  fire  originated. 

The  Cole  opera  house  also  caught  fire 
from  fiying  sparks,  as  did  the  houses 
owned  by  Joseph  Dugas  and  John  Wright 
and  the  barn  of  Mrs.  Susie  Howes. 

These  fires  were  quickly  extinguished, 
however,  by  men  and  boys,  who.  armed 
with  buckets  and  ladders,  patroled  the 
exposed  district  and  immediately  put  out 
any  fires  caused  by  fiying  sparks  or 
embers.  A  few  minutes  after  the  fire 
started,  when  it  was  realized  that  it  was 
beyond  control.  Chief  R.F.  Ford 
summoned  aid  from  Russell  and  West- 
field.  The  Russell  company  responded 
with  five  men  making  the  trip.  Practically 
every  store  in  the  village  was  closed  and 
the  storekeepers  and  clerks  aided  in  fight- 
ing the  blaze.  The  mills  of  the  Huntington 
Paper  company,  the  Russell  Paper 
company.  Chapin  &  Gould,  the  H.E. 
Stanton  sawmill  and  the  Chester  Paper 
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company  temporarilly  closed  down  and 
every  available  man  in  the  town  helped 
fight  the  blaze.  Seven  lines  of  hose  were 
laid  and  Chief  Ford  was  capably  assisted 
by  his  officers,  John  Donovan  and  John 
Kirby,  in  directing  the  fight. 

Starts  from  Spark 

The  fire  is  believed  to  have  started  from 
the  chimney  of  a  sawdust  furnace  in  the 
mill  of  H.P.  Stanton  in  the  rear  of  Fred  P. 
Stanton's  storage  shed,  the  spark  falling 
in  a  quantity  of  hay.  The  fire  alarm  box  is 
in  the  sawmill  of  H.E.  Stanton  and  an 
alarm  was  immediately  sounded.  By  the 
time  the  department  arrived,  however,  the 
shed  was  a  mass  of  flames  and  the  build- 
ing was  abandoned  while  all  efforts  were 
concentrated  to  save  the  house  and 
adjoining  buildings.  In  the  shed  were 
several  tons  of  hay,  a  number  of  farming 
wagons,  for  which  Mr.  Stanton  was  the 
local  agent:  a  quantity  of  paroid  roofing, 
cement  and  some  bobbin  stock 

A  small  blacksmith  shop  close  by  was 
destroyed  and  a  lumber  storage  shed 
filled  with  valuable  timber  was  badly 
burned  on  the  east  end.  Mr.  Stanton's 
home  was  scorched  to  some  extent  in  the 
rear  and  only  through  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  a  score  of  fire  fighters  was  it 
saved  from  complete  destruction  by  the 
flames. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  fire  that  the 
burning  sheds  became  afire  and  the  barn 
in  the  rear  of  the  Catholic  rectory  was 
destroyed. 

A  horse  which  was  in  its  stall  was 
rescued  by  Tancretti  Perry.  The  flames 
from  the  barn  next  comunicated  with  one 
end  of  the  rectory,  but  the  fire  was 
extinguished  before  serious  damage  was 
done.  A  horse  belonging  to  John  Kirby 
was  rescued  from  Mr.  Stanton's  barn, 
where  it  was  kept,  by  Timothy  Kirby,  a 
brother  of  the  owner. 


Forest  Blaze 

Shortly  before  4  o'clock  the  northeast 
wind  which  was  carrying  the  embers  and 
sparks  to  the  buildings  along  Crescent 
street  and  River  road  suddenly  died  down 
and  no  further  trouble  from  that  source 
was  experienced.  The  forest  fire  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  was  put  out  by  a 
family  named  Savoit.  The  loss  to  build- 
ings, other  than  those  mentioned,  will  not 
be  great,  as  only  the  shingles  were  burned. 
A  barn  belonging  to  Fred  R  Stanton  in 
Crescent  street  was  badly  damaged. 

The  firefighters  were  handicapped  by 
the  poor  quality  of  the  hose,  which  leaked 
in  a  number  of  places,  and  the  pressure 
was  weak  at  times.  The  town  youths  did 
their  share  in  fighting  the  flames.  When 
the  fire  was  discovered  in  a  roof  they  were 
made  to  climb  ladders  to  the  roofs  and  a 
brigade  was  formed  which  passed  water 
to  them  while  they  soaked  the  shingles. 
All  of  the  windows  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  house  were  broken  and  the 
interior  was  scorched  in  places.  When  the 
fire  first  broke  out  the  owner  became  so 
alarmed  that  all  furniture  was  moved  out- 
side, and  no  furnishings  of  value  were 
injured.  The  electric  light  system  was  put 
out  of  commission  and  tonight  the  house 
is  being  lighted  by  lamps  and  lanterns. 

Mr.  Stanton  said  tonight  that  what  little 
insurance  he  carried  will  not  cover  the 
damage,  in  fact  it  will  probably  amount 
to  less  than  one  half  Mr.  Coyne's  barn 
was  insured  for  $700,  and  the  damage  to 
that  structure  alone  will  amount  to  $1000. 
So  far  as  could  be  learned  Mr.  Knightly 
carried  no  insurance,  either  on  the  barn 
or  its  contents. 
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The  Diary  Of 
HANNAH  GIBBS 

Part  II 

(Life  in  North  Blandford  in  1907) 


Apr.  1  -  Mon.  Snowing  &  cloudy  most 
of  the  day 

Apr.  2  18  above  zero  this  morning 
pleasant  but  cold 

Apr.   3    Rather  cold   but  pleasant 
Charlie  Lesot  here 

Apr.  4  -  Thurs.  Pleasant  F.  sawing 
wood 

Apr.  5      Commenced  raining  in  the 
night  cleared  off  in  the  morning 
Apr.6    Raw  cold  day 
Apr.  7  -  Sun    Cloudy  raw  day 
Apr.  8    A  northeaster  &  snowing  &  very 
cold,  began  to  thaw  towards  night 
Apr.  9    20  above  zero  &  cloudy  com- 
menced snowing  towards  noon  &  snow- 
ing at  9  P.M.  some  warmer 
Apr.    10    -    Wed.    About    a  (not 
finished) 

Apr.  11  It  is  28  above  zero  this  morn- 
ing. Donald  is  all  tired  out  emptying  sap 
buckets  yesterday  the  snow  was  up  to  his 
knees  I  went  over  to  Mrs.  Lewis' 
Apr.  12  A  good  day  some  cloudy  but 
poor  traveling 

Apr.  13  -  Sat    Some  cloudy,  some  sun- 
shine &  a  little  snow  equally 
Apr.    14    Cold    raw    wind    &  some 
cloudy 

Apr.  15  Froze  last  night  Pleasant 
but  windy 

Apr.  16  -  Tues.  Cloudy  in  the  a.m. 
pleasant  in  the  p.m. 


Apr.  17    Cold  and  spitting  snow 

Apr.  18    Pleasant  but  cold  &  has  been 

some  windy 

Apr.  19  -  Fri.  Cold  in  the  a.m. 
spitting  snow  a  little,  thawed  off  in 
the  p.m. 

Apr.  20  26  above  zero,  been  cold  & 
very  windy  all  day 

Apr.  21  Froze  hard  last  night,  very 
windy 

Apr.  22  -  Mon.    Warmer  but  windy  I 
went  over  to  Hattie's 
Apr.  23    Cloudy   Hattie  and  Kenneth 
went  to  Westfield  Commenced  raining  in 
the  evening 

Apr.  24    Rained  all  night  Cleared 
off  in  the  a.m.  &  has  been  cold 
Apr.  25  -  Thurs.    A  very  good  day 
Harold  went  to  Chester  after  potatoes 
Apr.  26        Good  day    Bert  &  Hattie 
came  home  from  Westfield  Clouded  up 
in  the  p.m. 

Apr.  27  Rather  cold  but  quite  a 
good  day 

Apr.  28  -  Sun.  Cloudy  all  day  had  a 
shower  about  4  o'clock  I  came  home  from 
Hattie's 

Apr.  29  Foggy 

Apr.  30    Cold  and  very  windy 

May  1  -  Wed.    A  cold  raw  day  Burton 

Gibbs  came  &  painted   the  kitchen 

today 

May  2    Rather  cold  &  cloudy 
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May  3    Cloudy  and  cold 
May  4 -Sat.    Commenced  to  rain  in  the 
night-rain  quite  hard  in  the  morning 
stopped  towards  noon  &  came  off  very 
cold  &  windy 

May  5  Ice  V4  inch  the  south  side  of 
the  house,  nearly  V2  inch  on  the  north  Has 
been  pleasant 

May  6  Cold  iVc  foggy  this  morning  t<: 
have  had  some  rain 

May  7  -  Tues.    It  has  been  a  foggy  day  & 

cloudy.  Burton  fmished  painting 

May  8     Foggy  as  usual 

May  9    Very  fogy  &  a  heavy  mist 

May  10  -  Fri.    A  pleasant  day 

May  11    Snowing  this  morning,  the 

ground  quite  white  All  melted  off  before 

noon  snowed  in  the  p.m. 

May  12    Water  froze      inch  last  night 

froze    on    the    window    in  sitting 

room 

May  13  -  Mon.    Could  not  dry  the 
clothes  outdoors  such  high  winds 
May  14    A  nice  pleasant  day  &  quite 
warm 

May  15  Pleasant  with  a  strong  east 
wind 

May  16  -  Thurs.    Mrs.  Henry  Blair 

buried  today.  I  called  on  Mrs.  Cannon  & 

Mrs.  Nye 

May  17  Cold 

May  18    Pleasant  but  windy 

May  19 -Sun.    Cloudy  and  windy  came 

home  in  a  shower 

May  20  Pleasant  rather  cold  &  windy 
May  21  Froze  last  night  &  cold  and 
windy  all  day 

May  22 -Wed.  Some  warmer  but  froze 
in  the  ditches 

May  23  Cloudy  &  rained  a  little  in  the 
morning  Frank  and  George  went  to 
Springfield 

May  24  A  little  warmer  today  and 
quite  pleasant 

May  25  -  Sat.  Cold  36  above  zero 
a.m.  Miss  Emmons  here 


May  26    Cold  rainy  day 

May  27  Cold  with  a  heavy  mist  in 
a.m.  Thundershower  at  1  p.m.  &  again  at 
3  p.m. 

May  28  -  Tues.  A  cold  uncomfort- 
able day.  Hattie  and  Bertha  went  to  Ches- 
ter, Kenneth  staid  here. 

May  29th  The  ground  froze  in  the 
garden  last  night.  Henry  Knox  &  Miss 
Goddard  married 

May  30  Cloudy  most  of  the  day  Hat- 
tie  Leasot  Plankey  married  to  Wallace 
Broga 

May  31  -  Fri.  Have  had  our  kitchen 
papered  today.  Has  rained  some  of  the 
time 

June  1    Pleasant  this  morning  has 

been  a  pretty  good  day 
June  2    Rained  hard  all  day 
June  3  -  Mon.    Rainy  in  the  morning 

Cleared  off  in  the  p.m. 

June  4    Has  been  pleasant  today 

Mari  went  over  to  John  Sennett's  this 

evening  Miss  Beale  has  been  here 

June  5    Raining  this  morning  &  has 

rained  most  of  the  day 
June  6 -Thurs.    Cloudy  &  cold  had  a 

few  flakes  of  snow 
June  7    Cloudy  but  some  warmer 
June  8    Pleasant&  warm  Mrs.  Elisha 

Prentice  died  this  morning 
June  9  -  Sun.    A  nice  pleasant  day 
June  10    Cloudy   had  a  sprinkle  of 

rain  in  the  p.m. 

June  1 1  A  good  day  Mrs.  Prentice 
buried  at  N.B.^( North  Blandford) 

June  12- Wed.  Another  pleasant  day 
Had  Mary's  room  papered 

June  13    Pleasant  but  a  cold  wind 

June  14  Pleasant 

June  15  -  Sat.  Pleasant  Ella  came 
home 

June  16    Pleasant  &  quite  warm  Mrs. 
Nye  86  years  old 
June  17    Very  warm  pleasant 

June  1 8  -  Tues.    A  very  warm  day  had 
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a  thunderstorm  in  the  night 

June  19  Some  cooler  today  cloudy 
&  windy 

June  20  The  quinces  in  blossom  I 
went  to  Chester  today  It  is  very  warm 

June  21  -  Fri.  Very  warm  today  Ella 
planted  some  bush  beans 

June22  A  very  warm  day  Frank, 
Olive.  Amy.  Elsie.  Ruth  &  Kate  went  to 
Cummington  in  the  p.m.  Ella  went  trout- 
ing  &  got  caught  in  a  thundershower 

June  23  It  has  been  quite  warm  & 
pleasant  today  None  of  us  went  to 
church 

June  24  -  Mon.  Frank,  Ruth  & 
Kate  came  home  from  Cummington. 


Olive.  Amy  &  Elsie  staid  up  there. 

June  25  Pleasant  Ella  &  I  went  over 
to  Hattie's  just  at  night  Kenneth  was  three 
years  old  yesterday 

June 26  Pleasant  in  the  a.m.  Ella 
went  trouting  caught  47  trout  in  the  p.m. 

June  27  -  Thurs.  Pleasant  &  quite 
cool  Victoria  went  to  Mrs.  Lewis. 

June  28  Pleasant  &  some  warmer 
Ella  and  I  came  home  this  a.m. 

June  29    Cloudy  &  commenced  to 
rain  late  in  the  p.m.   rained  all  night 
Joseph  &  Grace  came  here  at  5:30.  Frank 
got  home  at  6:30  from  Cummington 

June  30 -Sun.  Bert,  Hattie.  Bertha  & 
Kenneth  came  over  did  not  stay  long 


—  To  Be  Continued  — 
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Passing  Hours 
Are  Recorded  —  Again 


By  Verna  E.  (Shafer)  McCullough 


Time  no  longer  stands  still  in  the  tiny 
village  of  Chester.  The  town  clock,  a 
memorial  to  the  determination  of  a  young 
thirteen  year  old  pupil  is  again  striking 
out  its  messages.  Town  folks,  and 
travelers  alike  can  trace  the  sounds  which 
originate  atop  the  Chester  Grammar 
School,  along  route  20,  and  echo  through- 
out the  valley  town  nestled  between  the 
mountains. 


Saturday,  November  6, 1909,  the  follow- 
ing article  appeared  on  page  one  of  "The 
Chester  Chronicle,"  Westfield,  Mass. 


"Passing  House  Are  Recorded  By  The 
New  Town  Clock  With  Great  Reguhtrity. 
Honor  For  Miss  Burleigh, 
Brass  Plate  Will  Always  Tell  Of 
Her  Achievement." 


"The  new  town  clock  continues  to 
strike  the  house  regularly,  and  has 
already  proved  such  a  convenience  that 
the  residents  of  Chester  wonder  how  they 
ever  existed  without  it.  The  thanks  of  the 
community  should  go  out  to  Miss  Geneva 
Burleigh,  who  by  her  efforts  has 
made  possible  the  clock.  The  idea  of 
having  a  clock  on  the  new  graded  school 
originated  with  Miss  Burleigh  and  by  her 
persistent  and  inaided  endeavors,  she 
succeeded  in  raising  $345.  This  entailed  a 
large  amount  of  labor  on  her  part  but  she 
persevered  until  a  sum  efficient  for  a 
clock  was  raised.  Miss  Burleigh  is  only  14 
years  old.  (Writer's  note:  she  was  1 3  at  the 
time.)  and  is  shy  and  retiring  by  nature, 
but  she  certainly  has  a  spirit  of  stick-to- 
ittiveness  that  well  might  be  emulated  by 
other  people.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Burleigh  of  Middlefield 
Street,  and  was  born  in  Chester  and  has 
always  lived  here,  and  attended  the  public 
schools. 

"The  clock  was  started  going  two  weeks 
ago  today,  and  Miss  Burleigh  set  the 
pendulum  swinging.  A  copper  plate  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  clock,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Spence.  the  man  who  installed  the  clock, 
on  which  is  inscribed:  -  'A  Gift  To  The 
Town  Of  Chester  By  Public  Subscrip- 
tions Raised  By  The  Unaided  Efforts  Of 
Geneva  Burleigh.  Thirteen  Years  Old.  A 
Pupil  Of  This  School.  October,  1909.'  Mr. 
Spence  said  that  he  never  heard  before  of 
a  similar  case  where  a  young  girl  alone 
raised  such  a  large  amount  of  money. 

"There  were  in  all  173  subscribers  to 
the  clock  fund,  60  of  whom  were  non- 
residents of  Chester.  The  largest  subscrip- 
tion was  $25  and  the  smallest  was  five 
cents.  Most  of  the  non-residents  either 
had  lived  here  at  one  time  or  else  their 
parents  had,  and  the  residences  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Washington,  California,  Alabama.  Iowa, 


Missouri  are  only  a  few  of  the  states  from 
which  donations  to  the  fund  were 
received. 

"The  clock  was  made  by  the  E.  Howard 
Company  of  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
that  the  company  puts  out.  The  wheels  are 
of  hard  hammered  brass,  the  arbors  and 
pinions  of  the  best  open  hearth  steel, 
while  the  frame  and  support  are  of  cast 
iron.  It  is  an  eight  day.  striking  clock, 
and  is  a  decided  ornament  to  the 
school  house,  besides  being  a  great 
convenience." 

The  building  Committee  reported  the 
following  in  the  "Chester  Annual  Town 
Report".  The  year  ending  February  1. 
1910.  p.  55  — 

TOWN  CLOCK 
"Through  the  solicitation  of  Geneva  M. 
Burleigh,  a  pupil  of  the  eighth  grade  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M. 
Burleigh,  of  this  town,  three  hundred  and 
forty- five  dollars  ($345)  was  subscribed 
and  paid  by  citizens,  former  residents  and 
interested  parties  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing a  town  clock  on  the  school  building. 
This  amount  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Building  Committee. 

"The  cost  of  the  clock  and  expense  of 
installing  follow:  — 

E.  Howard  Company  $  330.00 
Springfield  Lumber  Company  4.5S 

F.  W.  Quigley  6.10 
Frank  Curtis,  lumber  3.56 
D.M.  Hallock  1.00 

$  345.24 

Respectfully. 
CD.  Smith.  Chairman 
J.H.  Keefe.  Secrelar> 
Building  Committee" 


In  researching  the  history  of  Chester's 
town  clock,  one  of  the  special  pleasures 
has  been  to  read  nearly  fifty  carefully  pre- 
served letters  and  notes,  many  addressed 
in  lovely  old-time  penmanship.  These 
were  postmarked  "1909."  carried  two 
cents  postage,  and  were  mailed  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  genuine  fondness 
and  caring  for  "Chester"  seemed  to  be  a 
common  thread  joining  the  letters  which 
came  in  response  to  my  mother  s  efforts. 

The  following  are  excerpts: 

"I  shall  aways  feel  interested  in  Chester 
and  especially  the  school  house." 

E.E.  Hart.  Bennington.  Vt. 


"I  am  very  much  interested  in  Chester 
—  also  the  little  girls  that  take  the  large 
responsiblity  to  collect  money  for  a 
good  cause." 

Willis  E.  Blair,  Albany.  N.Y. 

"Chester  is  my  native  town  where  I 
attended  school  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  I  feel  an  interest  in  all  public  matters 
pertaining  to  the  town." 

Mary  E.  Coughlin.  Boston 

"Mrs.  Terry  and  myself  are  both  fond  of 
Chester  and  any  improvement  of  that 
kind  appeals  to  us  both." 

B.Z.  Terry.  Chicago 
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"I  am  interested,  of  course,  in  anything 
connected  with  Chester,  and  enclose 
herewith  $5.00  as  my  contribution." 

Herbert  Knox  Smith 
Dept.  of  Commerce  &  Labor 
Bureau  of  Corporations 
Washington 

. .  wish  it  were  more,  as  my  interest  in 
the  good  old  town  of  my  birth  has  never 
been  lacking." 

F.H.  Mixer.  Detroit 

"United  States  Senate  —  Washington. 

Senator  Crane  directs  me  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
8th  instant  and  to  send  you  ten  dollars  for 
the  school  clock." 

Fred  L.  Fishback,  Sec. 

"I  can  assure  you  we  are  always  interes- 
ted in  Chester  and  I  hope  you  may  spend 
as  many  happy  days  in  the  new  school 
building  as  I  have  in  the  old." 

Edith  M.  Ray  Mittineague.  Mass. 

"I  have  spent  my  younger  days  in  Ches- 
ter and  have  many  happy  memories  of 
them  .  . .  ." 

Carrie  M.  Jones.  Los  Angeles 

". . .  we  have  been  homesick  for  Chester 
many,  many  times  and  are  much  interes- 
ted to  read  of  all  the  various  changes 
and  improvements. 

Sarah  B.  Perkins. 
North  Dartmouth.  Mass. 

"Easthampton,  Mass..  Jan.  5th,  "09. 
My  Dear  Miss  Burleigh:  — 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  a 
dollar  toward  the  clock  for  the  school,  and 
when  the  new  clock  ticks  and  strikes.  I 
suppose  no  one  in  Chester  will  anymore 
miss  a  train,  or  be  late  at  breakfast,  school, 
or  church.  Best  wishes  to  you  all." 

C.H.  Hamlin 


"Chester.  Mass..  Sept.  16th.  1909 
Dear  Miss  Burleigh. 

I  am  pleased  to  enclose  to  you  my  check 
for  ten  dollars  to  assist  you  in  a  small  way 
as  a  contribution  towards  paying  for  a 
town  clock  to  ornament  your  new  and 
beautiful  High  School  House.  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  perserxering  success 
in  raising  such  a  sum  as  you  have  from  the 
liberal  citizens  of  your  town.  I  trust  that 
you  may  always  be  as  successful  in  life 
and  that  you  may  live  many  years  to  hear 
the  hourly  marking  of  passing  time. 
Wishing  you  happiness  at  all  times  in  a 
pleasant  life. 

I  am  sincerely  and  cordially  your 
friend. 

E.A.  Perkins" 


Yes.  Mr.  Perkins,  your  kind  wishes 
have  come  to  be. 

"Miss  Burleigh"  went  on  to  graduate 
from  Chester  High  School  in  1915. 
Westfield  Normal  School  in  1917.  and 
taught  school  in  Chester.  Bancroft,  and 
Middlefield  for  37  years.  She  now  resides 
at  The  Governor  s  House  Nursing  Home 
in  Westfield.  Massachusetts,  and  cele- 
brated her  90th  birthday  on  June  12th. 
1986. 

Today,  as  in  1909  —  once  again  —  "I 
suppose  no  one  in  Chester  will  any  more 
miss  a  train,  or  be  late  at  breakfast,  school 
or  church. 

Note: 

Clock  repaired:  June  1985 
Tower  Clock  Specialists 
W.E.  Armchambault 
Holliston.  Massachusetts 
Cost:  $  70.00 

Again  — 

"Passing  Hours  Are  Recorded." 
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The  Blandford 
Baptist  Church 

FOREWORD  By  Doris  Hayderi 


The  original  of  these  Blandford 
Church  records  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Russell  Community  Church.  I  was 
more  than  delighted  when,  on  October  7, 
1984.  the  minister  said  he  would  lend 
them  to  me  to  copy. 

I  had  been  aware  that  some  Blandford 
residents  were  Baptists,  but  thought 
they  belonged  to  churches  outside  of 
Blandford.  This  was  probably  true 
before  1825. 

The  early  Blandford  Church  records 
(Presbyterian,  turned  Congregational  in 
1805)  are  familiar  to  me.  It  had  always 
seemed  strange  that  many  Blandford 
names  did  not  occur  in  those  records. 
There  were  also  Methodists  and 
Protestant  Episcopalians  fairly  early  in 
Blandford's  history,  but  still  they  did  not 
account  for  many  families  of  the  town. 

On  reading  the  Blandford  Baptist 
Church  records.  I  discovered  many 
members  with  a  Rhode  Island  back- 
ground. Of  course  Rhode  Island  was  a 
Baptist  stronghold,  so  this  was  not 
surprising. 

This  Baptist  group  must  have  met 
locally,  but  where  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  in 
private  homes  or  barns.  Or  it  may  be  that 
their  meetings  were  in  schoolhouses.  I 
have  some  reason  to  think  an  early  center 
schoolhouse  on  the  lower  common  was  so 


used  by  Episcopalians  before  they  built 
their  church.  The  Baptists  may  also  have 
done  so. 

On  October  27.  1832,  the  Baptist 
Church  voted  to  remove  the  Baptist 
meeting  to  the  Episcopal  meetinghouse 
in  Blandford.  At  the  same  meeting,  the 
church  voted  "to  choose  a  committee  of 
three  for  the  purpose  of  purchase  of  one- 
half  of  the  Episcopal  meeting  house, 
provided  said  house  can  be  purchased  to 
the  satisfaction  of  said  Committee". 
Nothing  further  regarding  this 
transaction  is  found  in  the  Baptist 
records. 

In  the  Episcopal  records,  on  Jan.  2. 
1832.  this  occurs:  —  "Voted  that  all 
persons  having  property  in  P.E.  Church 
in  Blandford.  of  whatever  demonination 
shall  have  privileges  in  said  house 
according  to  property  owned,  or  shall 
hereafter  be  owned,  and  such  preaching 
of  other  denominations  as  they  deem 
proper."  The  Baptists,  as  such,  are  not 
named  but  it  sounds  as  if  some  talk  had 
gone  on  previous  to  Oct.  27,  1832.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  meetinghouse 
stood  on  North  Street  in  Blandford. 
opposite  the  end  of  the  Huntington  Road. 
It  was  called  St.  Mark's,  and  was  erected 
in  1830. 

From  "Report  on  the  Public  Records  of 
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Parishes.  Towns  and  Counties  in  Mass.", 
published  in  1885.  I  find  on  page  140, 
under  Extinct  Churches,  a  Baptist 
Church  listed  in  Blandford.  No  dates 
whatever  are  given,  but  a  footnote  says 
they  united  with  the  Russell  Baptist 
Church.  This  accounts  for  the  records 
being  in  Russell. 

The  last  of  these  records  is  dated  Oct. 
19.  1856. 


Public  Organization 
of  the  Blandford  Baptist  Church 
AD  1825 

Records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
covenanted  brethren  united  in  faith  and 
practice  on  the  associated  Baptist 
platform  and  regulated  according  to 
their  practice. 

Located  in  Blandford.  Massachusetts. 

May  the  6th  The  brethren  convened 
and 

Resolved  1st  That  Brother  Adam 
Miner  be  the  clerk  to  keep  a  correct  record 
of  all  the  proceedings  done  by  said 
brethren. 

2nd  Resolved  that  we  send  letters  to 
Russel  Church  Southwick  do.  E. 
Granville  do.  Westfield  do.  all  of  the 
Baptist  order,  requesting  them  to  appoint 
their  Elders  and  brethren  according  to 
their  disgression  (discretion)  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  Adam  Miner  in  Blandford 
the  eleventh  of  July  at  10  Oclock  A.M.  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  organizing  sd 
brethren  into  a  Church  on  the  above 
mentioned  platform;  Also,  if  deemed 
proper,  to  set  apart  Brother  Charles  A. 
Turner  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to 
preach  to,  and  watch  over  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 


3rd  Resolved  that  we  feel  it  duty  to  attend 
on  the  ordinances  of  our  Savior;  and 
appoint  brothers  Enos  Boise  and  Adam 
Miner  to  officiate  as  deacons. 

Agreeable  to  letters  missive  from  the 
Baptist  Brethren  in  Blandford.  Mass.  an 
ecclesiastical  council  convened  at  the 
house  of  Adam  Miner  in  Blandford  on 
Monday  July  11th  1825  to  consult 
on  the  expediency  of  giving  sd  brethren 
fellowship  as  a  church  of  Christ;  and 
ordaining  among  them  brother  Charles 
A.  Turner  as  their  Elder. 

Said  council  was  composed  of  the 
following  messengers,  viz  —  from  the 
church  in  Granville,  Elder  Silas  Root, 
Dea.  Elijah  Spelman  and  Brother  Joseph 
H.  Cross.  Russel.  Elder  Benjamin  Willard 
Brother  Enos  Boise  and  brother  Marcus 
Bradley  Westfield.  Elder  David  Wright 
Deacon  Stephen  Herrickand  Dea.  David 
Clarke,  Southwick,  Elder  John  D.  Hart 
and  brother  Lewis  D.  Fowler. 

Committee  of  the  brethren  in  Bland- 
ford brother  Enos  Boise  and  George 
Nye. 

1  st  Appointed  brother  Root  moderator, 
and  brother  Wright  Clerk. 

2  Prayer  by  the  moderator. 

3  Heard  the  statements  of  the  Commit- 
tee relative  to  the  circumstances  and 
prospects  of  those  who  desire  followshp 
as  a  church  and  examined  and  approved 
of  their  articles  of  faith  and  covenant 

4  Resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  give  the 
covenanted  Brothers  and  Sisters  in 
Blandford  the  hand  of  fellowship  as  a 
church  of  Christ 

Viz:  Adam  Miner  and  Betsey  Miner, 
his  wife,  from  the  2nd  Church  in  North 
Stonington,  Connecticut  William 
Burdick  and  Sally  Burdick,  his  wife,  from 
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the  first  Church  in  South  Kingston. 
Rhode  Island,  and  by  Baptism.  Elisha 
Miner,  George  H.  Nye,  Orrin  Judd, 
Joseph  F.  Miner,  William  C.  Nye,  James 
N.  Nye,  William  Clark,  John  Burdick. 
George  Burdick,  Sally  Miner,  Priscilla 
Miner,  Mary  E.  Miner,  Judith  Nye,  Polly 
Nye,  Lucy  Nye,  Mary  Ann  Burdick,  Truly 
Hills,  Sally  Clark,  Betsey  Bowers,  Polina 
Herrick,  Eliza  Parrett  (or  Tarrett). 

5  Adjourned  to  hear  brother  Turner 
preach.  Resolving  to  resume  our  business 
immediately  after  worship. 

6  Reassembled  pursuant  to 
adjourment. 

7  Heard  brother  Turners  religious 
experience,  call  to  the  ministry,  and  view 
of  divine  truth. 

8  Resolved  that  this  council  have 
evidence  of  brotherTurnef  s  piety  and  are 
favorably  impressed  in  relation  to  his  call 
to  preach,  but  are  not  fully  satisfied  that 
the  time  is  arrived  for  his  public 
ordination  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery. 


9  Appointed  Brother  Hart  to  preach  at 
the  organization  of  the  Church.  Brother 
Root  to  offer  the  prayer.  Brother  Willard 
to  address  the  church  and  present  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  br.  Wright  to  offer  the 
concluding  prayer. 

10  Adjourned  till  tomorrow  morning  at 
10  Oclock  for  public  worship.  Brother 
Wright  prayed. 

Tuesday  July  12th  Met  for  public 
worship  when  the  above  mentioned  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  due  order  and  the 
above  mentioned  brethren  and  sisters 
were  publicly  organized  as  a  church  of 
Christ. 

In  behalf  of  the  council 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

DONATIONS  and 
BUYERS  NEEDED! 

STONE  WALLS 
TAG  SALE 

When 

Saturday,  June  20,  1987 
10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Where 

Old  Norwich  Bridge  School 

(Next  To  The  Colonial  Inn) 

Rte.  112 
Huntington,  Massachusetts 

Wolcott  Realty 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

^■1    M^HI                                        DISTRIBUTOR  OF 

GATEWAY 
—AUTO  PARTS— 

"More  Than  Just  An  Auto  Parts  Store" 

ROUTE  20,  HUNTINGTON,  MA.  01050 

(413)  667-3101          Call  Toll  Free  1-800-992-1054 
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RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 
Antiques 
Post  Cards 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  9  AM  -  5  PM 

B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  C.  G.  Pero  Insurance 
General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 
Call  and  Compare 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Tel.  667-3081 
Tel.  568-1243 

Dewhurst 

Frisbie 

Graphics 

Tvpcsettiiig.  C  ainera  Work, 
Design.  Layout  &  Paste-Up,  Photocopies. 
Business  Cards.  Invitations.  Brochures.  Flyers. 
Business  Forms.  Rubber  Stamps.  Name  Plates  &  More! 
Mail:  Location: 
HCR     -  Box  107                                  Route  20 
Lee.  MA  0 1 238-9208                   Becket.  MA  01233 
(413)  243-4200  or  243-0362 

HUNTINGTON 
TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  MA  01050 
667-5531 

Hardware,  Electrical  &  Plumbing  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products,  Glass, 
Lawn  &  Garden  Products 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  35  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 

Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON       Moss  Hill  Rd. 
Russell,  MA. 
(413)  848-2086 

Compliments  Of 

MARY'S  VARIETY 

Route  20 
Chester,  Massachusetts 

(413)  354-7894 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  .  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield.  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 
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A  Country  Bookstore 

20.000  Good  Used  Books 
For  Your  Browsing  Pleasure 


Victorian  Prints.  Antiquarian  Post  Cards 
Wide  Selection  of  Greeting  Cards 
Party  Goods  --  Gifts 

Open  7  Days  10  A.M.  -5  PM. 

Paulson  Books 

Allen  Coit  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

(From  Rte  112  m  Huntington,  take  Rte 
66  1  V?  miles  to  top  of  hill,  then  left  on 
Searle  Rd.  to  1st  right. ) 

Always  buying  books  and  old  postcards 

CALL  BARBARA  667-3208 


WM 


Raymah  Westcjate,  C  P  C  U  .  C.I.C 


WEST-MOORE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Main  Street 
Chester.  Massachusetts  0101 1 
(413)  354-9688 

INSURANCE  FOR  YOUR 
HOME,  BUSINESS,  FARM 
AND  AUTO 

(ALSO  LIFE.  ACCID.iNTAND  HEALTH) 

Your  Local  Hilliow  n  hisuraiuc  ,4^fnc\  ' 


We  're  with  you  ever\-  step  of  the  way. 


Hill  towns  Working  Together... 

Country  Journal 

A  Weekly  Puhlicaiion 
"Devoted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Hilltowm" 

667-3211 

Main  Street  Huntington,  MA 


For  Lh)'  most  in  pt- ivhuJ  computuu; 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 
413-736-2112 
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—  Editorial  Board  — 


Natalie  Birrell 
Lucy  Conant 
Connie  Dorrington 
Bernard  Drew 
Helena  Duris 
Louise  James 


Ida  Joslyn 
Ellie  Lazarus 
Brooke  Lynes 
Louise  Mason 
Grace  Wheeler 


—  Friends  — 


Karin  Cook 

Mrs.  A  Newton  Wells 

Sally  Barber 

William  S.  Hart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Brooks 


James  B.  Nooney 
Barbara  Brainerd 
Dorothy  &  Philip  Ives 
Nancy  Frisbie 
Mrs.  LA.  Anschutz 
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"Diy  step  construction  is  stronger  than  concrete. . .  the  stone  is  able  to  shift  slightly,  a  built-in 
Jk'xibilit}'  that  provides  the  strength.  " 

Art  of  Moving  Rocks 
from  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
October  15.  19(S6 
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